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. The PREFACE. 

| mende Changes that have happen d thro' the 
E Suoce/fion:of Time: But ſuch Prefaces ere ſo 
| or from loiig the Concern. of, that they 

_ would be fo many Inpertinencies if found 
with, Introductions to, or. Short. Diſcourſes 
aud Surveys of ang:Univerſal: Sabje? ; the 
great End of ſuch, and of this in particu- 
lar, muſt lie in this, of ſhowing that there 
it nothing more neceſſary than, to have ſet 
before you at once, @ View full, juſt, and exact, 
Jet e and diftint?, and withal as con- 
trated as poſſible, of the wbole Series f 
Time, or of ſuch 4 particular ſet Number of 
Ages. And for this Reaſon, leſt thoſe Hi- 
flories you have read, and thoſe you have Jet 

#0 learn, n 0 be ld 
"Ad. © 
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W Ex s wo of: Unherel Hi Tiers, being 
om regard | to the Hiſtories of each Country. and 
> "People, what 4 general Mop is to the parti- 
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; how to fituate' thoſe. Parts of the. World: in 


the whole. Tun ſee what London andthe 


adjacent Parts are in the Kingdom; what - 
| the Kingdom zs in Europe, and what Ed - 


rope ir in the Univerſe. So likewiſe parti 
cular: Hiſtories repreſent do you, what things 
bave happen d to ſuch or ſuch @ People, with 
all their Circumſtances: But to underſtand 
the whole clearly,” you. muſs. know what re- 
lation every Hiſtory can have to others, 
which is done by ſuch, a way as this, where, 
at one. Glance of the Eye, 14s. it ere, gon 
may ſee all the Order of Time. Such an 4: 


 bridgment gives Jou à ver Y great Sight ; gon 
ſee fo many ' precedent Ages laid before Jon. in 


a few Hours; | you fee how. Em pires have 
fabreeded one the other 3. you fee. the exact Or- 
der and Event of whatſoever is moſt great. and 
glorious among . Men, and ſo hold, as I. may 


ay, the Thread of all the Aﬀairs US the 
World. And as, when you look upon an U- 


niverſal Map, you may preſently go off from 


Jour own Native Country, and from the Place 


which bounds you ; and, from thence running 


"thro all the habitable Earth, with all it. 


Seas 


vj The PRE FACE. 


_ Seas and Cauntries, you may give 4 great 
Entertainment to your Thoughts ; ſo, by laok- 
ing upon ſuch 4, Chronological: Abridgment, 
you may go away. from. the narrow Confine- 
ments of your own Time, and extend your 
ſelf into all Ages. But as, to help one's Me. 
mory in the Knowledge of Places, we muſt 
| keep in our Minds certain chief Towns 
and Cities, round which we are to place 
all the reſt, according lo their ſeveral ; 
ſtances; ſo, in the-order of Ages, we muſt 
remember certain Times memorable for ſome 
great Event and Action, to whith we are to 
bring all the other. | This we call an Epocha, 
from 4 Greck Word, that ſignifies to pauſe 
upon; becauſe we ſtay ourſelves there to 7. 
der, as at a Place of Reſt, whatſoever 
happen'd both befure and ſince, and by that 
Means do avoid the Anachrofliſms, that is 
10 ſay, that fort of Error, Bah makes the- 
on oX Time. 8 e la 


Si 
xy 
V E muſt bf fx upon but 4 al. Number 
ff Epocha's, or r (according. t Chronol ogiſts) 
the 
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The PREFACE. ith = 
the Continuance of the World in ſuch aſt 
Number of Epoch r and Ages; ſuch be Adam, 
or the Creation, Ae ift. Noah, or tho De. 
luge, Age 2d. Tbe Call f Abraham, vr rhe 43 
Beginning ef Cod Mlliance, or Covenant: 
with Man; Age zu. Moſes ur the Written 1 
Law, Axe ub. Tie taking of Troy. Tben Sox, 
lomon, er the building of tht" Temple; Age 
5th, Romulus, or tb founding" of Nome; 
Also Cyrus, ur the Propls f God ddliverd 
from is Caprivu f Babylon, Age 68h. 
ns or Carthage dureome.” An 'rhew 
the Nativity F our bizſſeu Saviour, or R 
guſtus ? Regan; Age 71h; dee I ſbattchuſe 
to ton and r yon, a0 t A Point tho tt] 
conſiderable and ſuſſiriens to explain and mais 
clay Autient 'Hiffory, and eſpecially" ibut f 
the. nnen Claſſicxs. 
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Tiwe,. Ido net pretend that you ſbould ſerupu · 
louſly-charge. your. Memory with uli ih Dates; 
much ler that 20 ; ſhawid:. contern: your ſelf 


gifts}. where; moſt» an end, they differ but in 
s very few Tears, —— There is no queſtion but. 
that this contentions Chronology; which ſoru. 


puleuſiy is talen up about thoſe ſmall Matters, 
(ans its uſe s ut that," which may perplex tos 
mucb andrender ungaſy, is not ſa proper an Ob. 


ject of a young Mind, and is of littie ſervice ta 
enl hren c great Once It js enough that the 
Timer, where the Dates are important, have 
their fia'd Character, appear moſt\ probable, 
4s well as ſupported an ſufficient Foundat ops 
fer. if is is not much ibe matter of Hiftery 
or ro add to, void Ae, 
where there is nothing'to, evt account bf; the 
Concern ſbould 10. U great, tober ber, in the 
Supjitation of Narr made ef the Creation 
down 'tg Abraham, we Join with that of Ihe 
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* Nn ber, e the greateſt pa . 
| of the Weſt, ues there in great Vene 


him. 


that of Aſempbis, and that of Tanis, tobich 
was the dhief of Lower Egypt. To much a- 


anf; that of their Pyramids, which remain 


to about this time, and no higher, the Ob- 


ratian, under the Name of Japbet. Cham 
and his Son Canaan have been no leſs. known 
among the Egyptians and Phænicians: and 
the of- Sbhem has been always held 
ſacred —— the e came cbm 


dend nale after this firſt Diviſion of Max: 
kind, Nimrod, a fierce Man and Hunter, be- 
came from that his violent Temper the-farſt 


2 in the ſame place where the Tower 10, 18. 
zun, and had been carried up to a 
height, but yet it ſeems not up to 
that ſtature the Vanity of Man had intended 
and doſired it. Rouad about it, and not 
long after, Nineveb, and ſome other ancient 
were ſettled. Theſe were but 
fmall (being little more chan ſingle Cities and 
fome ſmall Dependances) in thoſe firſt and 
Times: Hawe we find from the firſt 
atcourts of Egypt four Dynaſties; or Princi- 
palities, therein; that of. Thehas, that of Tine, 


beiut this time may be refert'd the begin- 
ning of the Laws and Polities of the Feypti ; 


ror: 'this day; and that of the Afronomical = 
Obſeruvunon of as well thoſe People; as of 
the Chaid:ans, We may likewiſe bring up 1771. 


ſervacions, which! the Cbaldean, (who, or Porphyr. 


af Egyptians, were without diſpute the firſt 2-Simp- 4. J | 


B ; Obſer- Carle, 
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fore F C. to Calliſthenes, for the 


A Short IN TRODUcT Ion ©: 
Years be- Obſervers of the Stars) gave, in Babylon, 


? 


uſe of Ariſtotle. 


will: 
0 


Every thing begins: There is no ancient 


Hiſtory wherein there appears not, as well a 


time after, as in theſe firſt times, ſome 
manifeſt Veſtigia of the newneſs of the World. 
We ſee Laws were to be made and eftablith= 


ed, Manners to be amended, and Empires 


to be formed. Mankind coming out by de- 
grees from Ignorance ; Experience inſtructs 


them, and Arts are either invented, or per- 
fected. As Men multiplied, the Land be- 
came populous, and Inhabitants came to live 
nearer to one another; afterwards, for want 
of more room, Mountains and Precipices 
were paſſed over; Rivers croſs'd, and, at 


laſt, the Seas; thus Men made themſelves 


new Settlements. The Earth, which in the Be- 
ginning was but a wild Foreſt, now took a. 
nother Form; the grubb'd up Trees gave way 
to Fields, Paſturages, Hamlets, [1 
and, at length, to Cities. They began then 


to have the Art and Cunning of taking ſome 
kind of Beaſts, of taming others, and = 4 


ing them up to Labour and Service. At 
they were uſed to engage and fight with wild 


Beaſts. The firſt Heroes made themſelves 


ſignal in theſe ſort of Exerciſes. This gave 
occaſion to the inventing of Arms, which 
afterwards Men turned one againſt another: 
Hence Nimrod, the firſt Warrior and firſt 
Conqueror, is call'd in Scripture a mighty 
Hunter. But Man's Wit ſtopt not here at 


dhe Art and Skill of e Beaſts, and 
a z 


of reducing Metals to his Uſe; he ſoon found 


out alſo how to bring up Plants, and to im. 


prove and ripen Fruits, © +» 
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* .be- miſes be had made to Alrabam their Father'3 Lr: & 


J. C. and, at he had daneſhim, he conducted them Hr, 
in all chings. Jade doleſſed 2 ve: n 


ther; and, deceiyed in appearance, in et 
foct and reality he gnecutes the Counſels 
2 Determinations: of God. Jace whom 

rotated, twaps in allichingy wo de pre · 


625 myfterioully, 10 jt, are ene hi the q2da 
Name of 1/ Es 


— — 


hwy pt ya py or 
cohloved above all che reſt of is doen, 
In him were made manifeſt — Ber 


Feet, f Protidenge: yo bing 
Vas ſern the; Innocence! and Wikdom F -; : 
young Nſepb. ho ande dean rer Ls | 
gemy to Wickedneſs and Vice, and careful 
a eye ee — {6 
Moſs and 


1728. 


:C34.Q 


1115. 


ſo gregt a 7 25 
elevated and fitted for his Hl 


1 
— 


10 1 Short ImTRoODUcCTION) © §?/˖¾ũ 
mer be God's Protection, which made him to rule Yor: of er: 


Yes 


for J. C where. ever he was; his Foreſight; his wiſe be Worli 
Counſels, and his abſolute. Power in the 2 
170% Kingdom of the Lien Egypr3 and thus, by *2%* 
his means, the Safety of his Father Jacob 
and his Family. This Family, cheriſh- 
ed by God, was thus ſettled and eſtabliſh- 
| ed in that pou of Egypt whereof Tanis was 
the Capita and of which che Kings took 
1689. the — of Pbaraob. Jacob dies, and, a 2315. 
little before his Death, he delivers his moſt 
celebrated Prophecy, where diſcovering to 
his Sons, the triarchs, the State of _w 
Poſterity,/ he F points out to Ju 
dab the time of the M. coming into 
the World, who ries eeed from 55 
— Ibis Patriarch's Houſhold became 
great People in a little time; and 
this” rodigious increaſe and wes ing 
raiſed che Egyptians Jealouſie: - * 
brews. ate unjuſtly hated,” and without any 
1571. Pity ted: God raiſes up Moſes their 233. 
Deliverer; whom he preferved fromthe 
River Niles,” and made him fall into the 
Hands of Pharaoh's Daughter: She brought 
him up as her own Child, and inſtructec 
him in all the Wiſdom of tlie Egypliand 
At that time the People of Egypt ſettled 
f themſelves in ſeveral Places of Grate, The 
1556. Colony, that Cecrops brought out of. Exypt, 2448. 
founded twelve Cities, or rather Towns, 'of 
.-*:: Which ke: made' the King dom of Athens; TACT 
and eftabliſhed; - with the Laws of "his | 
Mirn.+4. Country, the Gods that were to be wor! 
| rad. ſeu ſlipped there. A little aſter happened the 
\ Ara Att. Dracabos:Blood: in Theſaly; ms 
_—— | E 


Cn, che Son of Deucalion, reigned in Phlie, 4 World, 
n Country in Theſſaly, and ve his. Name to l 
* Greece,” The which before were ca. 


1531. 


1491. 


ter Times, bad ſpent 
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led Greeks, (ver lince have born the Name of 
Helleneſes, tho* the Latins have called them 
by their old Name. Moreover, about this 


time Cadmus, the Son of Agenorgtranſported * 


and. ok. 
founded the City of Thehes; in Boris. The 


into Greece a Colony of Phenicians, 


Syrian and Fhænician Gods cane along 
with him into Greece. In the mean while 
Moſes grew up in years; and abourthe For- 
tieth of his Age; he deſpiſed the Riches of 
the Court uf Egypt, and, touched with the 
Wickedneſs of his Brethren the ſratlites; 
to appeaſe and moderate them; he ventured 


— 


11 


his own Life. Aut theſe Men were ſo far 


from any Benefit by his Zeal and 
„ that 2 to che Fu- 

wg * who was reſolved on his 
uin: Moſes flies out of Egypt" n into Ara- 
bia, to the Land of Midian, wkerehis Vir- 


tue, which was always ready to relieve the 


33 made Him find a ſafe Retreat. 
his Great Man, withourany hopes of de- 
vering his Þ or expectation of bet- 
forty Tears in keep- 
ing the Flock of Jethro, his Father- in-Law; 
when he ſaw ãn the Deſart a burning Buſh, 
and heard the Voice of the God of his Fa- 
thers, who ſent him back into Egypt, to 
bring ſorth nis Brethren, the Children of I/ 
cd, out of Captivity. There app 
5 0 Courage, and Mira 
| 11 the Hardneſs' of Pba- 
n | 22 abs 


the 
of that 


Herr be. the Greets widlr tlie Univerſal: Delug}.' Hel: nur, of 


2513. 


13 A Hen Is TROOUCAION, 
Nara be- raoh's Heart, and the terrible Plaggics which Tears of 


=. C God fentapon him; the Paſſover, and the the el 4. 
nent day, the Paſſing over the Red 8 


Hbanaeb and the Egytitiens | drowned in 
thoſe Waters, and the abfalureDeliverance 
ue Hnkelit ae. + 
r 12VCDS ; 

= IV. Epe. The Tine af che Written Cake ward 
Moſes, or Eins. It was given to Moſes Four hundred 
as #:ir-and thirvy. years after the C of | Abra- 
ten Law. bew, Eight habdeed fifty ſix yea after the 
Flood, and the: ſame year that the Hebrew 
1401. People came qut of N11 This Date is 
yery obſervable, becauſe it it very uſeful 
for dſigat the — — ere has 
clapſed ever ſince Moſes unto Ar 
Al this Time is called the Timer of the 
ten Lau, tadiſtinguiſhir from the — 
Time, which is called the tin of the! Lau 
of Ngture; wherein Men hatt only, for thei? 
(Guide ind Rule of Governance, Natargt 
Reaſos, and the Traditions of their Ance- 
ſtors. —— having freed! his People 
from the Tyranny of the Exypriamp, and 
brought — the Lard where he dy- 
7122 lignes to ha ſorved and warſhip 
ever he eſtabliſhed em therp; He proppſed'ts 
them the: Lato, according td which they 
were to liva. "He wrote with! his en 
Hand upon 40: Tables of Stone, which he 
delivered to Moſat, upon the top of Mount 
S114, the Foundation of this Law, that is, the 
Deeglogue, — —j14œt es 
contin: ee Sol wth — = to 
he w. . 

ſetwed F ode 


„ 
* en 
1 — 7 * 


; before 


2513. 


eb 


23. 
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ol tt: piher Preceprs, by which he tabliſhed is 228 45 
ny or? C. Tabernacle, the Figure of the future Temples ſbe Wor 
V the Ark, herein God diſcovered himſeff V 
5. ix. 9» co be preſem by his Oracles, and in which 
ts the Tables of the Law were k 7 the Ad. 
vancement of Aaron, the B rorherof Mp __ 
the High-Prieft, - che Cetemonies of i 
Confecration, real the Form of - their my 
ſerious Habits, the Prieſts F ear tg 
thoſe of the 'Levites, with the other _ 
fervances | of * and, what is 
= beautiful - and decent, the Rules 
F of good Mativers, the ier and Go 7; 
£278 vernment of his a b of whom ' 
he would be himfelf the or. This 
is what is obſervable in the Zpocha of the ; 
bebe Afterwards, we ſee he ours 
continued in the Wildetneſs; the Re. 
8 Oo the Idolatries, the * and 


1452. 


eal of . 28 | 


whole 


Bach Prieſthood ae be | 
Ja particular Framiſe. 
9 5 tithe the Egyprizys epnrinue. 
"Eftabliſhin ne f their Colon in de Adee 
des, Chony in Greece, Where Nana, he 7 
ExyPtian, was mad Ka Avgos, ahd © #1 
We e ancient ings, ' thar came 5 i 
. Hom Towards the end of the . 2555 5 
Fee in (Wes, 0 raeſs, we ſee __. 
the Beg eee le: bo wr 
ſucce ft 75 ag ſos. Bir 
| he dies; and 222 0 4 their 


14 


. 


|; of G 
the Conquelt and Diviſion of the 


. and, re-eſtabliſhed at divers times 
are likewiſe 


thoſe hh gr onqurs. I. 
; Jude. Jabin 


* | | 
* A Short. x1 NRO UCTION) .. 
be- hole. Ts. which he had carefuly di- Tears of 
©: geſted from the beginning of the World % Wor 


ry is continued by the command of Jeſuab, 
and his Succeſſors. This afterwards was 


divided. i into ſeveral Books; and hence it is 
that we 


15 the Book of Joſtab, the Book 
of of Jud es, and the Four Books of Kings. 

> 5 ry, which Moſes wrote, and in 
TER all the, Law. was.included, was alſo 


divided into Five Books, which « are called 


the Pentateuch,, and which 


'of Rel = $2 After the Dea! the Ground 


of tha 
we read of te War of 7 e 
5 4a 


and the Rebellions of the People 


Ton 

Victories of Otbaniel, the Son 
of Xanax, ng Brother of Caleb, who deli- 
ered them from the Tyranny of Chauſan- 


: 'R; thaim of ot 1 
2 8 irs A e ar . | 


CE be pe po 
e ſame a u, 75 Moab. 
bout 8 5 the an, and 
of Tautalus, Lien} 1 5 P: arg and 


called that us Coun 
Bel, the Ebene Nac Apen Beck 


el elvea 


ul, murmur! 20 57 


lere ner: 


them; 3 but 


ech 
judged the Fe. 5 For, DD 4 
_Abinoam, overcam > Lag 
- that as Kings, j (5 


Tin Be 


5 Man in porters, even 


with , purſ' 0 
f ur fighting P ueoand overcame ti 


LOG 


ame. 
from 


” EVEN to the time of his Death. This Hiſto. —v— 


2759- 
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n . Midianites. Abimelech, his Som, uſurped the Eur, 
2 — C. Authority by the Murder of tiis Hrethren, 2 r. 
. cexerciſed it after a tyrannical Manner, and wv 
_ at laſt loſeth it and his Life together. 7eph- _ 
1197: tba makes his Victory bloody by Szctifice, **'7 
that was not to be excuſed but by a ſecret 
Order and Diſpenſation from Heaven; con- 
cerning which it hath not pleaſed the 1 
migbty to reveal any thing to us. In this 
Age there happen'd very remarkable things 
Herod. l. i. among the Gentiles, For, according to Hero- ä 
c. 26. gotus, whoſe Account ſeems to be the moſtt 
n exact, about the time 5r4. years before 2737: | 
x. 11. Rome, or the time of Debbrab, was Nimu, '. 
the Son of Bel, and the Foundation of the 
firſt Empire of the AM yrian The Court was 
eſtabliſhed at Nine vab, an ancient Ci 
and then (famous; but it was made more -* 
ſplendid and glorious by NM. Thoſe, 
who aſcribe 1300 Years to the firft AN 
32, riam, have their Foundation from the An- 
l cientneſs of the City: and Herodotus, who 
allows them but 500 only of the 
Empire's Duration fince it's. Beginning un- 
der Wins, the Son of Bel, to extend Ga | 


into the Upper A little after, and 

in that Conquerors s Reign, we are to fix Je, xix. 
99 the Foundation, or the Rebuilding of the %%, 

ancient City of Tyre, whoſe. Navigation, Joſeph: 4 
19 and whoſe Colonies rendered it ſo conſide- 


1252. Table. Alſo, a little after Abimelech's Time, 52 
. we meet with the memorable Combates | 
of Hercules, the Son of Amphytrion ; _ 
55 thoſe of Meſeus, King of Athens, which | 
made but one great City of the outhed Tom 
of Cecrops; and inſtituted a better Form of 
It Government” 


Leors be- Government 


16 Abe Irnobuer ion 


had been taken 
in the Reign of 


9 2 


the Greeks, and unhappy Priam, Son of 


| among the Athenians, During Yer: of 

fore]. c. 3 time, — ew of be Merl. 
yy Ninus, was inlarging yrian Ire 
ber Victories, — — 
5 ' Hercules and the Greets, 
edon, it's third King, . 
1134, Was again utterly reduced and razed by 


2 
«* 


2820, 


that Laomeden, ſlain, after a Siege of ten 


bulous, or Heroick, Times; the Fabulous, by 
reaſon of the Fables, in which the Hiſtories 
of thoſe Times are ; and Heroick, by 
reaſon of iboſe, whom the Poets have called 
the Sons: of the Gods, and Heroes. Their 


Lives were not far from this'Overthrow'; 
for in the time of Laomedon, Father of 
© Priam, were all the Heroes of the Golden 


Fleece, Jaſon, Hercules, Orphens, Caſtor and 
Pollux, and all others that are known to you: 
and in the time of Priam likewiſe, during 


2820. 


the laſt Siege of Troy, chere were Achill, 


Aganiemnn, 'Menelaus, Ulyſſes, Hector, Sar- 


pedo, the Son of : Fupiter, Aneas, the 


Son of Venus, whom the Romans gloried 


in as their Founder: then lived alſo ſeve- 


ral 
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LA *. JC. Families, and even whole Nations boaſt “ 


that they deſeend, This Epoch ther pre — 


is proper to recollect wWatſoever the 
lo Times had that was moſt certuin 84 
moſt eminent. But hut is ſeen in che Sa. 
cred Hiſtory is in all Poinits, moſt remark. 


JETT and Hk eſs; Eli 5 
1116. the Ha Pick. venefadle hr This Pie 
1095. and untappy "by che Galt er a Soi 
mul an chi Judge ge, and a 5585 

phet chôſen by God to aneint Kings L 8, 
the firſt King of Gag's People, his Vide. 
his N won. to ſacrifice nelly ox 


ieſts; his Diſobedience, - weak! 
E under the \precenee of Relig 
Reprobacion, his fatal Fall. About this... 


time Codris; King of Athens, —— "Hp . 
coDeith h For che ſry 1 his Pe 5 8 


by bis Death che Viet ths 
& RE pate forth 
this oceg on” the e 


A EO we pe 


2 rg who 0 . 


while in his Fa 
their Celopice mm 


Neb fp da 
he Abe erte 


char part ef Letter Aa, wich e ale 5 


| ny” The. Zolick Colenies Wert 
 abbut che ſame, time, and all the 
r Jia ne Ten 


15 
7 . "A 5 2 
” # 


ral others, fm whit Ag won indffifious t IM 


i117. able z che! prod ious gase e Te 2887 


7410 


50 2888. 
2909, 


8101 


02 


M3 x r * 


e ee e that admirable 


. 3 
a-great Prophet,,worthy to ſing opt 
5 92 1 . Nair 1 7 5 


- 


22 e to the 1 of eiae, 
900 "thas pious Warrjour ſucceeded. his Fon Sole 
| 1 wiſe, ſe, 7 peaceful, whoſe Hands, un- 


. le the. Temple of Cd. 


r 34 eee * 8 
VI. re 1 5 his was "die: the: year; 20001, of 4. . 


3 orld,. ; thelyyar 488, after th Departure 


or een ot of Egypt, nd, 80 a diuſt the, Tunes of 


1 olefini A gs ſtory. with thoſe of the Profane, 


Tears before the; Founding of Rome, and 
1004- ect Years before 7% Crit, when Solo- 
mas finished that ftupendous Edifice. He 
celebrated the Dedication of it with an ex 

| |  Þraordinary Piety and Ma agnificence ;, And 
1 "this famous Aktion was fellow d with leve- 
1 51 pther. V br Wapderkof the Reignof Syloman, 
in hameful Weakneſſes. He 

=, Nt. 1 e to. the Love of 7 75 


bas d his Mind, made his, 
7 Wavering, o — A ee bis Pi 455 
ee into Idol 


1 Bee vet f 8 wy 4 
- David hs Serra, however Fes £ 


| Flies: his In ging SS y;t0 
_ be des i 10 K Kings hb his 
5 ANA Teth I 


»” 


Years of 
He: Shepherd, the Conqueror of the fierce Co- are! 
SVN ba 2 and of all the Enemies of the People 


Were accounted Dr | 


$0 Vears after the taking of 77e, 6 
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5 Herz be 1 under his Son Rh, The Brutiſh Parte, | 
e., Prideof that young Frince / Cauſes ten of his 5% . 
9. VV "Tribes to. be cut e from him, whigh, Je. . 
* Na e e their God, and. from 9 
OE eir K For fear, leſt they ſhauld; "FER 
wen to he Kin g of Fudab, he nde es; them 
goiog to ſacrifice at the Temple o Tue: 
and he ſets, up bis golden x0 
= Which he aſcribes the Name of the/Cod.of 
Vac, chat ſo the Innovation-might.appens 
Ns leſs ſtrange. The ſame Reaſon r 
retain he Law of Adoſps,' which he incerpre- 
cdted according to his on Will and Bles ne: 
but almoſt all che, Policy of it he caαι to 
be obſery'd, as well the Civil, as Religieus; 
ſo that the Pentateuch remain d HII in N 
ner ation among the ſeparated Tr daß 3.15 ak- 
Thus was; Le Kingdom of Irae.ſet: up 
againſt the Ringdom of dab, in der 
Hal Impiety and Wa neign'd.and . 
ooo. 5 riuraphtd. Bur Religion, tho it was ſeye: 1 
9 TEC ral: times clouded in that, of, Tudeha Fete 
Was ke . fe there. About this 
971. time the. 6 Were, very p 73033. 
ful. The ings of ingdoms had . 
ted under that of Thebes; It is belie v di chat 
Seſaltru, that famous Cgnqueror ofthe K-. 
Saz that S bi bal, King of ER W 
made uſe of to chaiſtze the 
Rebolyam. In the Reign ef eb vm 
of ;Rehobogm, is Obſer able, tat great and 
| mighty Victory. * which: the .Biety,,q co 
0 Erinee gain'd him ever: che Siet be. 
Tribes. is Son, Ala. Nh . | 
917. mended in iptuxe, is a] 7 
7 to bea Man, Wig 42:0 


ol 
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Ti, where ee the Seat of nis 
Ki dom. £1110} 


4 T1511] 


Crime is Fe 


dle Reign of Jebsſaphat; wherein flouriſſel 
Fiery, Juſtice, Navigarion;and the Milicry | 


hilft he appear'd in the Kingdom 


r f God. erl. 
of Ijtacl; Built Sams- LV 


bn the humdhe Help of Meditines, e , 
fore J. Cathaly of the Goodneſs and Powe 
| WWE Tn, kisteime mri, Ki 


\ 
3080. 
3090. 


n Nene Abab anf ls 


Wife Jetebel, who then reign'd in Iſrael, 
join d to Feroboam's len all the 1 
ties of che Gentil. They periſh'd of 


chem miſerably, God, | who had born with 


their Idolatriies, was reſolv'd to revenge up 
on them the blood of Nabotb, whom they 


had caus d to be flain, becauſe he had re. 


fs d, as the Law of Moſes ma to ſell 


897- 


Nen the Fee of his Po Paternal Inheritance. 
Their Sentence was pfonounc'd by the 
Mouth of the Prophet-Eljab. Abab was 


 killvd ſome time a ee ae 


his Cireumſpection to fave himſelf. A 

chĩs time we are to reckon the Foundation 
df *Carthage, which Dido, who was come 
** Tyre, built in a Place, after the Ex- 


yre, which was ve convenient 
TINY K, * 


it was likewiſe 8 


| Mitre f the Sea. It is ſomewhat har | 


via and a Afrioans made it become equal. 


aſiph- the Time when it formd it ſelf 
5 & * * ublick ; but the mi of the 


Warlike and rrafficking. The ancient 
Hiſtoriatis, who place its Origin before the 


Nun of Peu, ſeem to fancy chat Dido ra- 


5 ther lend — than tharever 


3logs. 


YON | . the | 


1 
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Narr be the laid the Foundation of it. Affairs began Yar: of 


fire J. C. to change Face in the Kingdom of Judab. * World. 
NN Athaliab, the Daughter of Abab and Jexebel, 9 


885. 


884. 


>... Pride of painting her Face and of —.— 


carry'd Impiety along with her into the 3 
Houſe of Jeboſaphat. Jeboram, the Son of ſo 
us a Prince, choſe rather to imitate his 
ather-in-law,. than his own Father. The 
Hand of God was upon him. His Reign was 31 19. f 
ſhort, and his End dreadful. In the midſt of . i 
Chaſtiſements, God wrought unheard-of * 
Prodigies, even in favour of the 1/raclites, 
whom he woyld now re-call to Repentance. 
They ſaw, without ever being converted, the 
Wonders of Elijab and Eliſha, who propheſi- 
ed during the Reign of Abab, and five of his 
Succeſſors. At this time Homer flouriſh'd ; as 


Hefiod had done thirt fry Years before. The Morn. | 


ancient Manners and Cuſtoms, | which they 
preſent to us, and thoſe the Veſtigia, which 
they have ſo well preſerv d with much Gran- 


deur, of the ancient. Simplicity do not alittle ; 


help us in underſtanding the Antiquities, that 
are a great deal more remote, and the Di- 
vine Simplieity of the Scripturs. There had 
been terrible Spectacles in the Ki 
Judab and Hracl. Zezebel having ac ed to che ; 


3120. 


her Head, provoking and inſolent la 
from the Window of a Tower, agai 
to the Face of, 7ebs, he he commanded r. | 
to. be thrown from thence, and fulfill'd the 
Word of the Lord, in cauſing his Horſes 
to tread her under their Feet, and there 
the Dogs did eat her. He had kill'd Je 
boram King of Hrael, the Son of Abab: 
even all the Houſe, of Abab wagideftroy'd ; 
and it wanted but 6 little of drawing * 

ä 3 


223 A Short Ix r RODbVUCrIoN | 
Years be- of the Kings of Judab into its own Ruin. For Yer: of |. 
fore J. C. Abazia, King of Judah, and Son of Joram World, 1% 
and Atbaliah, was flain with his Brethren, as VV. I 
an Ally and Friend to the Children of Ahab. 
As ſoon as this News was brought to Feruſa- 
, lem, Atbaliab reſolv'd to cut off all that re- 
2 Chron. main'd of the Seed- Royal, and ſo reign and 
xxii. 8, 9, govern by the loſs and butchery of her wn. 
10. Only Jeboaſb, the Son of Abaziab, a Child 
that then hung at the Breaſt, was ſtole away 
from her Fury by Jeboſbeba, his Aunt. Febo- + | 
ſheba, the Siſter of Abaziab, and Wife of Je- 
hoiadathe High-Prieſt, hid him in the Houſe | 
of the Lord, and ſav'd that only precious 
GS Remainder of the Houſe of David. Athaliab 
are Ze who thought him dead with the reſt, liv d 
ie Leg. l. i. without fear. Lycurgus now drew up Laws 
Arif. for the Lacedemonians. He is rebuk'd for hav- 
Polit. 1.2. ing made them all Martial, after the Exam- 
© 9 ple of Minos, whole Inſtitutions he had fol- 
od; and for having but little provided for 


7 the Womens Modeſty in their publick Ex- 
=” erciſes: He oblig'd all to a very laborious 


and temperate Life. Nothing was ſtirring in 
Judab againſt” Athaliab, and therefore ſhe 
| thought her ſelf eſtabliſh'd, ' during a fix 
878. years Reign: But God rais'd her up an A- 3326. 
1 venger in the holy Sanctuary of his Temple. 
= When he was come to be ſeven years old, 
_ Feboiada made him known to ſome of the 
Rulers over hundreds, with the Captains of 
the Guard and the Royal Army, whom he 
had carefully N and, being aſſiſted 
with the Prieſts, he anointed the young 
King in the Temple. Eaſily were the Peo- 
ple perſyaded to acknowledge the Heir of 
+ 92 r a 7 David. 
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elf offer d up Incenſe upon 
Perfumeęs. He was to be ſet aſide, tho? he, 
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\ | being e duke the Ran- V 


$2.0 $0 1992 Temple le, ſhe there reteivd che 

ard 1 he Crimes, As long as Fe. 
ben Tiv'd, Joaſb feigneth well, keeping 
to fe Law of Moſes. After the Death of this: 
holy Man of God, corruptid by the Flat- 
Ke his Courtiers, he falls in with them 
ro downright Idolatry-. The High-Prieft 
Zacher the Son of G fbbiaduy was refotv'd' 


to reprove him for it but. Jaboaſb, 'with- | 


out ever being mindful of what he owd to 
his F ather, 8 him to be ſton'd. But 


Vengeance follow'd cloſe: for the next 
year . being beaten by the Syrians 


allen into coßtempt, was aſſaſſinated 

by his own Subjects; and{Amaziab his Son, 
a better Man, was ſe upon the Throne- 
The Kingdom of Tall, waſted and de- 
preſs'd be the Vittories' of the Kings of 


4 55 and” by Civil Wars, fe aſſum d its 
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under Jerobodm II. Who was more 0 


2201 than his Predecefſors! Hoziab, other- 
wife caltd Axariab, the Son of Amazah; 
alſo govern d the Kingdom of Fudab with 
no lels Honour and Sbory This is chat 


famous Horiab that Was inen with Le- 


8 and often reprov'd in'Soripture, for 


having, rq rqwards his latter days, preſury' gen ee 
to take upon him the Prieftly Office, and, a- 


inſt the Prohibition of the Law, had him- 
the Altar f 


wa a King, according to che Law of Mo 
and” "Fotha 55 TEND Was = 
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Tarte: his Succeſſor, did wiſely OE * Years of 
fare J. " yon, lon. Under the Reig os oziab, tbell or ld. 
holy prophets, a 4 that 
time were Haſen and Iſaiab, to publiſh, 
- theirProphecies in Writing, and in particular 
| Rook the Originals of which they depo- 
| ſited. in the Temple, to ſerve as a 15 9 
ment to Poſterity. The Leſſer Prophecies 
which were given only. vivd voce, were, as 
was uſual; regeiſtr'd in 1 {the 
Temple, -vich the Hiftory me. . 0h 
\ | 776. Olyingic Games, inſtituted by Hercules, and 3228. 
SEA Jon diſcontin td, W were re eſtabliſn' d and 
ed. by Hpbitus, Ki of Elis, and Ly- 
curgss of  Lacedemon, and from that Re-eſta- 
| HhHlifhment came the Gere, by which 
3 te Grerians counted their bat Ne 
* tis time ended that, which / e 
Faltiont, becauſe the profane Hiſtories 28 
eee Falfitiesz and the 
HIſtoriral Times be . wires the 4 
ef the World were/repo 27 9 more 
crxactneſs and fidelity. The f ympiad is 
mad out by the victory o Corebus. They 
were renew'd at the beginning of every 
_ fifthyezr.When,inthe ¶ f mbiy a all 4 


at Piſa firſt, and afterwards = 
famous Games; ae ebe, e 2 


1 ds whe were cxown'd. with. incredible 
A . The: Exerciſes likewiſc . 2 
dee and Greece exery c 
wmure ſtrong, and more cultiv a 7 
pet was almoſt allover ſavage 5 
i ing of a" Rucerign' ba, Phut , 
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Repentance at the Preaching of Jonas. That | 
3 e the Confuſions "of the 
Kingdom o 5 vent to invade ic; but 
deing come 20, an reement, with Me. 
nabem, he eſtabli 'd in the Throne, 
which he had uſurp'd by 5; 8 4 and re- 
| ceiv'd by Vay. of PA cooked nent, the 
8. Tribute — a thouſand Talents. In the time 
of his Son Sardanapalus, Was Alemaon,, the p 
laſt perpetual Archon of the Athemans ; that 
People, whoſe, humour led inſenſibly to af, 
Fea a Fe Eſtate, leſſen d the Power of 
their“ and, i in cen Years, whol- 5 
W. 7. che Arc bonuck Adminiſtra- 
e Ty in this 5 1 ſo 71 | 
was op ; Romulus and Remis, ſprung 
from che zntient Kings of 4%, by their 
Mother Jha, e! | 7 
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toward the 2. Romulus, 


end of the third Year of EIS Olym;* or Rome 


founded. 
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their Anceſtors to be ſpt 
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the Son of Pileſer, 
Nglathpilt 5; to whom was alſo given the 
nrg * name of 
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name of Nabonaſſar. From thence the _— 
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oh Ci to the God of Wat, who, he 
50 his Father. About che time of 

Roms Birth, thro” the effeminate L 
1 Sardanapalus, 'hap Pen ned the Fall of the 


| 0 Empire of che Hriani. The Medes, 4 


a warlike People, animated by the Diſcour- 


fes of Arbaces their Governdur, ſet an Ex- 
ample to all his Subjects of contemning and 


fcorning him All were üp id a general re- 
volt againſt hitn, and at length he periſn'd 
in his chief City z where he faw {himſelf 
conftram'd.ro fling himſelf! into che Fire 


 withthis Concubines, his Eunuchs, and his 


Riches. Out of the Ruins of this Empire, 


were ſeen to come thre#'great Kingdoms: 


Arbaces, or Orbaces, whom ſome call Phar- 

a freed the Medes who, alter a ver) long 

„had three moſt puĩſſant 

e pony afterSardanapalus there 
F Veron Kingdom of the A . 


laſt Kingdoms are hot unnd un to propbane 
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of which. Nineveb was che chief C 57 che 
third wus the Kingdom of Babylon Thee two 


Aurhors, and are muck'celebrated in he 


fatred +. The Tecond! Kingdom of 


Nineveb was founded ab, ot Tiglath 


d for this reaſon 


the youn er. c 


ladan whom 
e Greek. 'calpd Bela is, 


abliſh'd the 
ingJom of Babylon, who is known by the 


of Nabonaſſut, famous with  Ptolomy, and 


1 che antient Aſtronomers, who reckon'd their 
" f the Reign of that Prince. It is fit 


raexplain herethe gegen of this word 
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ful Abaa, King of Judab, 1 — 
Kesin, King of Syria, and by Petub 


Son of Remaliab, King of Hrucl, ins 


ſtead of 8 recourſe to od, who ſtirr'd 


iſh him, call'd 


HAN nemies to 
eee, the firſt K ng of Mria; or 


Nabe who brought the egen of IE 


rae! to ĩts laſt extremity; and utterly deſtroy'd 
that of Syria, and ut the ſume time he ra- 


vag d that of Judab, which had deſir d his 
of Afſyria took 


Aſſiſtance. Thus the Kings 
the way to the Holy Lond,” and and 'refoly'd 
Man dle Congueſt'SPit: Then Leg f with 
the Kingdom of Iſrael; which Shalmaneſer, 


the Son and Sueeeſſor of Tighath-Pileſer, ut- 


ter] deftroy'd.' Hoyſhca; King of Tal re- 
— — ſuceour of Sabactn, otherwiſe 


5 Alke jo or Son King of Stbiopia, who 


| were tran ported to Murveb, and; being dif 
_ ſelves there, that no farther t 
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dm of Judab. At this time ha 


had invaded ol But that mighty Con- 


queror could not get ĩt out of the hands of 
Sbalmaneſer. I he ten Tribes, with whom 
the Worſhip of God was quite worn off, 


pers d among the Gartiles, they ſo loſt 


racing er chem 


can be diſcover d. There remain'd' ſome 
of them, who were mix d amo 


Jeus, and made a ſmall part of the 


Death'of Romulus He was always 


Aru, which is a number of Years began in Tears 
(ch WC. certain point of Time, which ſome extraor- Rome. 


_ Accident makes remarkable. Wicked S 
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and always victorious; but in che midſt 
of his Wars, he notwithſtanding laid 
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—v— Religipn, and qualify d the wild and ene V 


time che Colonies, that came from 2 
and ſeveral other Towns of. Greece, 
ed Syracuſe, in Sicily z alſo Crotona, ann? 
tum, and, perhaps other Towns in thar 

part of Italy, to perhaps, on them antientGreek | 
Colonies, which were ſpread over all the 
Country, bad already, given the name of 
Great Greece. In the mean time Henekiab, 
the 10. pious, jaſt, of all the Kings ever 
fince Devid, reign d in Judab. Senna. 


710. cberib, ine Son and Succefibr of Shalmaneſer, 44- 


698. 
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beſieg d him in Jeruſalenm with a vaſt and 
e Army; which was in one night 
deſtroy d by ant an Angel, which 
nt out and ſmote, in the Camp vf, che 
Arran, an hundred fourſcgure and five 
. Hezekiab, being deliver'd in ſo 
— manner, ſery!d God with all 
his People more faithfully, than evet. But 
aſter that Prince's Death, under his Son 56. 
Mangſſal. the ungrate ful forgat their God, 
and ſo diſorders and galamities were multi- 
ply'd,upon.them, A popplar State, or Cemt 6). 
mon wealth, was then form'd among the 
Athznigns, and they begen to 7 | 
Archentes, or Governors, the fr ft of whom 
was (Greon, Whilſt Wickedneſs increag'd in 
the of Judah, the Power of che 
ria, which were to be their a- 


Kings: 
 vengers, grew daily ſtronget nader E/arhad- 
n the Son of Seunacherih. He re- united the 57 
Kingdam of Bly ons of — 6 
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4 King, Herod. 
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be 87 = fince calFd (Samaritans, * 


Arias. In his Reign, the Curbians, 
plac'd City of 84mariay initead , 


175 th ? Children” off Iſrael. Theſe Join dx xvii. 8 
the Worſtiip-of 6d, Eee. 


and 6btain'd' of Harhadden an Jfagknifp - 
Pridft; who tauglit them the-manneybf the 
God of the Land, that is, to obſef we the 
Law of Moſes: God, reſolving not to have 
his Name utterly aboliſtrd in a Land that 
he —— given co his People, left chere his 


as an earneſt and teſtimony, But their 2 Bug- 


xvii. 2 


Prick gave them only the Books of -Moſes, 


which = revolted ten TORS had retain d, 28, 


the ir of 5 Tre 


reſted; and therefore the Samaritans have 


receiv'd no other than che "Pontatenth, even 


down ra this d 
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* Whilſt E NT ap ae ande Iman fo 
irmly\ were Kung themſelves in greater J. 
Jia, the Medes likewiſe began to he confidera- | 26 on 
oy He their fe Ning * Naß 


criprure, founded the great Cy £6- 
5 hai] the Bodndations of 


1 Conducted by ſo 

dey ported: themſelves 
Neig hbours, Nee not enlatge them 
Dominiens. Nom daily 


o great 


Kings ad bythe famous Bare between the 
| Horatii 
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grew, hut it was 
weakly. Under' Two Tiefes the third 63. 
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| Years b6- Horativand the Curiati, Alba was conquer'd Yor: of ia 
| rated in Rome. / 
that victorious Ville, did mightily greaten and 


fore: J. C. and ruin d: Its Citizens, i 
f 1 fortify it. Romulus was the rt who took 
that way to make it more flouriſhing, when 
be receivid the Sabin, and other vanquiſed 

People; theſe forgat their Overthrow, 


1 


and became moſt faithful and pK” 5 


Subjects. Rome in extending its Conque 
regulated its Militia, and it was under Tal- 
bus Hoſtilivs, that it began to learn that noble 
Diſcipline, which made it to be at laſt the 

670. Miſtreſs of the Univerſe: Fhe Kingdom 
Was re-eſtabliſh'd under Pſammeticus. That 
Prince, WhO ow'd his Safety to the Jonians 

and Carians, eſtabliſſi d them in Egypt then 
nut to Strangers. About this time the. Z- 


Syrian began to commerce with the Greeks, 


and ſiuce that time alſo; the Hiſtory of E. 
_ Lypt, down to the mingling of pompousFa- 
'bles by tlie Artifice of che Prietts, began, as 


95 In che mean time the Kings of Aria be- 


657- came more and more terrible to all the Ea. 
Saoſducbin, the Son of ¶ſarhaddon, call'd Ne- 


buchgdanoſor in the Book of Judith, in battle 


| n King of the Mages. 

656. Fl | 

conquer all the Land. To compaſs this his 

All as fat as Judah. The Jews had pro- 
vok de God, and given themſelves up to 


 Hdolatryg after the Example of , Manaſſeb z = 


daut they had repented wich that Prince; and 
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© ar, be. Conqueſts of Nebuchodongfor g. and. Holefernes, Years of 
ne ſire: J. C. his Gene were upon a ſudden ſtopt by Nome. 
de hand of a Woman. Dajoces, altho — 
he was beaten by che ¶ Hyrianſ left his King- 
dom in a condition of growing greater un- 
der his Succeſſors, Whilſt Phrasries, his Son; 
and * che Son of Phraertes, ſubdu'd 


en do the borders gf Nai, Ju- 1:3: 
dab Aud 4 yo deteſtable Reign of Aman, 
. the Son of Manaſſab. Then lab, the Son * ed 
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Aucus Martius e brought ſome La- A 
tines under its ſuhjection and government, | 3 
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Oonqveſts as fan as do the neighbouring Se, 
221 Os 8 — al the Mouth g. 1 
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|  Foachas, is alſo. called Sellum, Aſarbad- 6 
dun, which is indifferentiy pronounced <* 
Eſar z or Aſarbadaon, is called % l. 
| bar, by thoſe. of Cutha : and” 25 
dal odd bizar Way, of which we 
I no Ground, or Origin, Sardana- « 
. is, by dhe Greeks, called Tom = 
$6 Concoleros, 
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; 'T T was then 238 Yearvafev the Foun d VIE, E. 
e 

CHRIST,: after>the 70 Years Cyrus, or 

boy's Captivity, andthe ſame Year — 

Naa de 


Prince, cleced) Ives ©: 
Tomple, ſerabs 220 er See Thr 

we]. C Jy ta udtkis Rome. 
. with 22 A 
536. Zerubabel,: — 218. 
8 the H _ 


Ca res, who e hs 
laid the Þ 


335. 


| {= <nalh put Neat 5% 2 'Commonie, 
533. 2 in dhe midſt c ws his:Deſigns, 
Ht e 'the-Counſels af hisr:Daugh: 
W (ef: Tü Ten: ths the 


446% _ LW INTRODUCTION) <$ 
Years be- cies and Outrages. In the mean while Yar: 2 1. 
eim J. C the Perſian; Empire was up u b. Nome 
S ee well Pravinces. ff the great 
a, all the greater Continent of the! 
25 ſev aa beaame: — n. The Sy- 229. 


| rignsarid k and. 
+ oh which-wanſazodo f h Law. 
Pat, rectiwid theirs. bin Senqurſh was _ 


522 got-by Camdyſce, dhe Son GH Cyrus. Ru - 232: 
WING - ay Aer — did — * 
Diether Sniertin, Who Mm. am 
Dream cauſuil n ut 19 
— — 
521. for ſome Time under the Nameof Jari 233. 
-:: the Brother of Camby/es's / aut chia Cheat 
was 8 Tbe n 
Lords co againſt bim, one af 
red. . them. was he Hom. Th Ibias 
4- . T59. OY 805 we Soha ind 
ſeriptions ſtild Ned anche 
Handſomeſt, Mes” be ue ma 
ny remarkable Things — — 255 
him to be the. Aluſaerus Ipoken of in 
Book of Hafer, the? 2 
1 Eſd. v. ö. Nene et the Beg} 4 g of 40 
„ e wasn £1 ey — 
occaſion d by che 54> 
— 7 e was an 833 
Hatred N the wg Prople, ſo that 
was more te than Jeruſalem 
513. and Sharia It was in men Fime of D 24: 
rius, when. the Liberty of Rome and Athens, 
| and the great Glory of Greere began. Har 
moda and Ariſtogiton, | Athenians, reſewd 
their Country from Hipparchus, the Son of 
e, —— are kill'd by his 2 
PPias, 


50 


of 


le. 
— 


). 


507. 


nerd Hippias, thu Brother of! 
ore J. C. youre; 


510. 


Stratus iv wdfolumety 
coſcw'd' 1:hrmang: oreet Statuer w their He- 


mee ee eu 


509. 
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vor” but in ain, to 
he / is rp i and te Ty 


extiag uiid: The 


Nu whrows: higſelf invo? Arme of 
Daries,) whom de already fund difpos'd 
tramempt ht teſb off Ce for chat 
ellis Hove may! hiv- Peprodbion”'i Ac 
che ſams tile} when He tives tepulstd, 
Rome alſo" (was Qeltver''of der Tan 
by hwlent Ouc- 

1 Btidus's! The: In- 
vis Surg was che Con 
ement of js DeftYuBtidno! Tarn, re 
vided}; became ther own Martial; ler 


rages ud thfde - 


47 


5," endea- Narr of 
: himſelf; RIme. 
ofthe! Hi. 


244. 


245. 


dos 


Dad edgarhett with che Harangues of 


Bran, 'aitinbartd. und (inſpired m R. 
Denn. TetRiatzs were dana uhdahe 
Cogfi/bey:[Potier bwas eſtabliff d) accor- 
— dachte Moi dies df S vius 
dee e get Fun geg 
- 5 2008 rhe” 

C — cke OOHHul, me- 
morable for dds Vidtories;” bes Lufpe. 


Red dy he Cint ; I tRakiech Pe ddd und 


aw of Appeals eb ithe Nee from 


ce Senate and Is in all Gaufte here 
in ehe WIC ern 


eds, Tue expelita. Vespa found Deren. 


ders; for Mie neighbböriag Nüsgs WIC d 
upon their Schigasent W239: Ijary" done 


70 all cron ends mf e Pol. 


Eee, King e che Cie ad, a Pepe ar 


Etruria, 


. ne was obhngeck / co reihum 
mie 


247. 


1271 
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493- * 


| =—= ppa; andthe Patricians were forc'd 
_ iro. ang out a ſweetening kind of Tempe- 
rament, and to give to the People Tribunes 
dar mene be able to defend them againſ 
e ee, The Len which alete | 


* 
\ 
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76 Hoy this new'fo rt of Magiſtracy,” was calledth Var. if 
2 J. C A and hence Was the Riſe 2 Rome. | 
Ong of. the" Tributes *of the People: 
Nasr had at: lat geclar d againſt" Greece: + | 
His Son-indaw;" Nia bf, after he had | 
he through: %% thought to'overthrow = 
etians with che Number of his Sol- 
490. dlers l bot Miltiddes Befeated that yaſt Ar- 264. 
ay; in che Plain" of Marathon,” FUE toe | 
thouſand Athenians. "Rome | ew . 55 


over all her Eneimes found 2 Mn 
and ſcembd e berker of no 125 
q | thoſe Within her d,] Borels. 


a zealous Patrician, and the arc 0 ber 
Capraing® 'notwithſtinding Aff his Services, 
bad; by che Popular -Faidicn,” 
bird the Peffructſen Gf d Country ;- 

489. brought' the Poli againſt her, reduc d Her 265. 
438. to the teſt? Extremity) and could not 266. 
be metered,” but bythe Influence of his 
Mother. Grieee did not Jong enjoy che 
Repeſe ieh tHe Bartle bf Marathon had 

given it? for, to revenge ene Affront f 
480. Perſia; and Darius Ae, his Son and 274. 

Susceſſot, and the:Grandfer of Cyrus by 
* his Mother: Aioſſa, itrvaded Greece with Ele- 

ven hundred 1d fighting Men, (ſome 
ſtick- not to ſay Seventeen hundred thou- 

ſand) (not to reckofy/his Forees at Sea of 
Twelve hundred great Ships But Lebnidar, 

of Sparta; Geach with a ſmall Body” 

in which were Three hundred Dazedemonian!, 1 

ſlew of them 20,060, af the Straights'of © -** 

_ Thermopyle, and fell with hd bh. Byche” ©: | 

Counſels of "Themiſtpcles, the Ae the 1 
479. Rt of Aerres were, the ſame Fear, 275. 9 

E. defeated 


1. 


— 


wb 


59 
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i = ale: Hime in Toys any Ke 
—_ 17 rmx, Wich n wh 
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1 75 unde — Conduct 
12 — acre „That Ga- 4; 
—— his Saldiers,. 


1 . 
N Mare e eee 
eme in S 154 News proved cue. 


eicher by a prodigious een ee 
er By a hap ident; and all che 
Grech of the. L + Aha. were, reſtor/d:to: 


— Liberty, ai E his Nation, e where 
8 bh jones "a the . 
i en 

cf and gr ta! — in Sici 1 

1 n heir We 
Ferſia 1 kg —— 

opener not w , 

this 5 ;they: would not leave off 


cat je Sarah, their Compags. 
ren delved, Greece a WER 
| 77 — Eaſt, and the 
47. f 72 — — to ſet free the Ille 277. 
476. Oh Fs: from thei; Ys 6; but had fram'd 278. 
Frqject of enthralling his Country. Let 


Ei Detgra Were; NO: tho Aerxes 


Foy gots 11 promis '> 
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f Year's be- promis'd him all things: che Tra tor Was Tears 
* we Þ. C. betray d by him whom moſt Ke lov'd, Oey | 
ad his infamous Löve coſt him his Life. 5 
474 The fame Year Nrres was kilPd by "Ar 280. 
' tubamts, bis Captain of che Gyards, whe 3 
ther that” erde wyretch 5 
pron hrone of Rig faſter, 6 | 
far the feverRies6f's ritce,” 5A | 
cruel Orders he Rad- not fo'p el 
exteũted : Artartrars, His Son; | 
ed,* and not long ater eie c oi 
Themiftocles a Letter 3' ho, N r 
53. We'by his own Citizens, made hit an 281. 
offer of his Service alt Cree He 
very well underſtoock 'whar eſteem hee 
ought to rm for fo Ma and renownet 
a Ca 


made A fir 73 _ "al 
| eſtabliſhmenr qt Friendihf "tin £ | 
467. Maugreall the Jealoulies'of * 281. | 
Was this brave and*magnanifmous” e vn. 
that was the Protector oF the eel Y 
ple; und, in his twentieth Year; Which is, 
memorable by lis glotfous Deeds," he 5 — 
mitted Nebemiab to! re: eſtabliſſi 7, | 10 
454 wich ber Walls. But this*Decree*of Joo. 
9 did differ from chat of Cyrus | for 
it's was only” in reſp to the em." 
x This of Arta verre was made for the” 
hk City. From this*Deeree; forefeen® Eſar. ii. 
by Daniel, and ſer: ben in his Prophecy, 


the Four hundred and" ninety Years of 
his Weeks This Ss 


hath very ſoli foundstisf The Baniſh-" 

ment of Thzmiftorles 45" pla &d in EA ins 

his [Chroholdiy, as "the laft Tear — 
1 E 1 tri | e 
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Lars te Seventy fixth Olympiad, which corhes back er. 


fore J. C. 
lower: but the difference is very little, 

| and. the: Circumſtanges of time do much 
ga ſſute the Pate of Euſchius, They are like- 
wiſe, pretty agreeing, with, Tbucydides, a 

Thugd. J moſt exact Hiſtorian; and that grave 
Author, almoſt. a. Contemporary, (as well 
as 4 fellow Citizen, of Wemiſtocles, makes 

him to write his Letter about the begin- 

Cornel. ning of Ar. taxerxes.chis, Reign. Cornelius 
Nep..in Nepas, an Ancient and Judicious, as wel! 

Toemi- as Elegant Author, .will not haye us 

queſtion this Date, after the Authority 

of Thucydides: and it is ſo much ææ ſtronger 
3 becauſe another, more antient 

uthor than Thucydides was, agrees with 

P lat. in him. { Tis Char on of Lampſacus, cited 7 
Then. Plutarch; and Plutarch adds: himſelf, 
That the Annals, that is to ſay, thoſe of 
Perſia, concur with, thoſe two Authors. 

But however he does not follow them, 

tho? he gives us no reaſon for it; and 
thoſe Hiſtorians, who begin the Reign of 
Artaxerxes eight or nine years later, agree 

neither in time, nor are they of ſo great 

an Authority. Therefore, beyond all diſ- 

pute, we ought to reckon. the beginning 

of it toward the end of the ſeventy fixth 
Olympiad, and near the 280 year of Rome, 

and ſo the twentieth year of this Prince 

will come to be about the end of the 
eighty. firſt Ohympiad, and near the 300 

year of Rome. [Whereas thoſe, who, to 

_ conciliate Authors, reje& this, and me 
A 5 the 


to the Lo hundred and eightieth of Rome, Rome 
The other, Chronologiſts put it a little 


j 


ne. 


lars be, the beginning of Artaxerxes his Rey 
fare J. C. fall out lower, are ford to con 
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n to Rome 
/ Roms 


— —— that. his Father had:avled affociated nin — 


to the Kingdom when Themiſtocles wrote 
his Letter: but, which way ſoever it be, 
our account is ſecure. This Foundation 
being ſettled and granted, the reſt of the 
Account is eaſie to be made, and the 
Conſequence will render it plain and evil 
dent: After Artaxtrxes had made his De- 
cree, the Fews labour d mightily to re- 
build their City and the Walls chereof, 


e Daniel had ed. >:Nebemiab ma- Don: . 
naged and order'd the work with a great N ii 
deal of Prudence and Courage, in defi- 17,18, 19. 


452. 


451. 


ance to the oppoſitions of the Sama- 


oe 
: ſar about the Work, and Eliaſhih, 
Prieſt, encouraged: them by his 


that City; and Nome; begun under A 


Monarcby, did want thoſe Laws which 


„ and the HAmmonites. The 


le; „In the mean while, the new 
which were d oer the Peo- 
258 of Rome, increag'd the Diviſions of 


were neceſſary for the good Conſtitution * 


of a Common- wealib. The tation of 
Greece, which had made herſelf more fa- 


mous by her Government than by her 


Victories, excited the; Romans to follow: 
her Example z ſo that they ſent Deputies to 
ſearch into the Laws of-Grezce; and eſpe- 


cially into thoſe of Alben, which were | 
more agreeable to the State of their Re- 


publick. According to this Model, ten 
abſolute Magiſtrates, which they created, 
the next Year after, under. the Name of 


E 3 the- 


302, 


303. 


54 


Years oy ther eee digeſted 


fare J. O 
450. 


125 
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and ſet dom the ers of 
Fs of the Twelve Tables, »whioh are © 


de Ground and Foundation 3 


Law; The People, overoy'd at the E- 304 


quity where with they were: made, ſuffer- 
ed them to ufurp.:the ſupreme” Power; 
which they uſed with Tyranny enough. 
Then follow'd great Convulſions by the 
Intemperance of Appius Claudius, eme of 
the Decemviri, and by the Murther of 


Virginia, whom her Father choſe rather 


to ſlay with his own Hand, than aban- 


* don her to be - Sacrifice to the Paſ- 


2 E/ar. 
xiii. 


Deut. 
Xxili. 3 


eſtabliſind in Au, wert N wn 


the Law. Eſdrui put the 


ſin and Luſt of Aum⁰. The Blobd of 
this Scmund Lucmetia amaken'd che 


ſo that the Natemuiri vere quite 


out. But, whit the "framing 
under — — — e 


Poctor of the aw, and Mövmiab _ 


Coxernour of the Fexoy People Pr re- 


Abuſes; and btimging in the Law o of, 
ſo what they — be obſery d in 

firſt; place. One of the main points of 
their Reformation was co e-all-the 
People, and iparticulaely the 


married contrary: tothe expreſs Letter of 
Books in 
erdet;:; and made a4 very exact review of 
them, and collected the Antient Memoires 
of che Jetes, to compũle out of them the 
two Books of Paral 


do which he added the Hiſtory of his on 


Time, which Nebemiab finiſh'd; Whilſt 
Ejaras PETS "er 9 the laſt 


wy | 


of 1 8 3 Part 


ipomena, or Gtronitier, 


305. 


| N to 0 
leave their — whom they had 


1 


me. for, 


Go 


to e L HTS 105 8 


Work, Herodotus, whom bert of 
ne Authors call the Father of Rome. 
began to write. Sg that 
hors, of the Holy Hiſtory 


Witt | e 1 A 4 
1105 ory ; 9939 when, thus, 7 
e bt, to take it only from Abrabam, 
had already made. up five Ages. Herodo- 
tus never thought, to ſpeak of the eus 
I ee RY 0 deft us 3 5 — 


1 in the leaſt att 
8 


tracted Boks r 
nillenble and e ons tt ame that the He: 


4 1 age cea to Ye common Du- SS 

_ ring the | aptivity, anda 1 frerwards-\by. the 1 2 
eee that happen“ vd betwe em and 

the, Childeani, the. Yew learn'd the Chet 


JD 


dee Nena whit Fs (6 much border d 


own, and had almoſt the ſame 
. KA an; induced 


. 


From that; ti 


th | 
Me, ED 5 1 
But 


56 


bort {IN TRODUCTINN, ,, 


CS A 3. 4 


Years be- But the Samaritans till ep 8 _their 


d way a 
fore J. C. of Writing. Their P. 5 I * Rome. 


2 81 ſever'd in the ſame G even. 


431- 


404- 


491- 


rful- Rv 
=o notes 


9955 
to dur days; and by that means ha * 


ferv'd the. Pentateuch, which th 
Samaritan, in in ancient Tebrew chere 
ſuch as they found thlem in medak, ® 


in all the Monuments of paſt Ages 


The Jews liv'd very 1 
Gebt under the Authority of e 
That Prince being fore d by non, the 
Son of 'Miltiades,” General of the leeren, 
to make a awekel Peace, uttetly 


pair of over coming the Gretks 1 hg 


and. ſo only thought of Ian 
tage by their F cads'and Diviſions. 1985 


Ha d 5 Convulſions Peter 
hd 8 Liacedemonians.. :Thoſe 


two People, j us each of other, 1 


ran 


all Gftect. Pericles? an Athenian, be 
che — Wat; during DN 
Famenes,” 'Thrafybulas and Aleibiades, ron 
mans, made themſelves famous and. 92985 
fiderable. © Braſyyas and Nndatü, 19 755 
Amon, dye there in e ee 
es Ibis War 


„and ende 5 the Deal ge 


Of The ny yea, an o had f 
on their fide Darius, friamn'd the Baſtard, 
the Shit and Succeſſpf of. Arta ex. .- 
„General of the a Fleet, 
— ' Athens, nd” "ae d It's" *Govern- 
ment! But "was ſenfibll 
tRat it had made ihe! Tana 15 
e, young Ty 
ünſt Lare ves, his 
7 So ant dead 3 2gtdeſt 
zul! * 4 
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rs of Wars 
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350. 


353- 
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his 


and admirable Memory, 


57 
oy bo eldeſt Brother, called Muæmon becauſe Narr of 


the "REWE: * 


VY Son an Succeſſor of. Darius. This young Gy 
> Perſon, being| deliver'd, both _ IE 
ſon and death, by his Mother Par 


reſolves upon Revenge, 
men to him by his infinitely: obli 


396: 


394- 


gains the Noble: 


riage, traverſes Ala the leſs, and of- 


fers battle to the King his Brother, even 


in the heart of his. Empire, wounds him 


with his own. hands and belie vi 
ſelf. too ſoon: 17 


his, own raſhn 


Conqueror, periſh'd by 


chat ſerwd him make that aſtpniſhing 


retreat, where, at laſt, commanded An- 
Phon, that great Philoſophe | 


rand . 


Captain, who hath written the Hiſtory of 
it. The Lacedemonianscontini'daheir at- 
tacques upon the Perſian Empire, which 


Agefilaus, the King 
tremble in the leſſer Afa;. but the Di- 
viſions of Greece call'd him back. into his 


of Sparta, made to 


own Country. About this time: the Ci 
the Vi, + whi idh almoſt! equall'd — 


of. 

et another Conqueſt. 
he belieg'd; render d themſelves: to him, 
touch'd at what he had done, in 
ling them back their Children, whom 
School -Maſter had deliver d to him; 


— 


en, after a ten years; was: 
rity by the Nan —— 


8 


His Generoſity 


The Fa —— 


t Rome would not conquer by Trea- 


ies, nor take 


advantages from the per- 


e e Li turn'd the 


F 982 Host Al Gt, Hes 


Obedi · 


ging Car- 


him- 


he / ten thouſand Greats 


358. 


360. 


3 ö» Nb U rde 
Nati be- Obedience of An irindoent Age Alto Tuch 
TALLY an Abuſe. 3 1 "Hi yet S 
S en nomum dme into (lg 
391. Clem und alle Wb lolt mT 
390. hel fanſdus battle of Ale Tue Geh 
was taken and burn: And, ghilſt Wey 
were defending chemſelves in the Capixol. 
their Affairs were'receſtabliſh'd by Cum. 
Pouhb. L1. las, whom they had band. The Can 
c. 6.1.2. c ntinud ſeven monthsiMiſtors of Nome, 


18, 22. when, vhetherfot Fear bf Ckmilits, or call 


away bh other Aﬀairgothe 
with. Ala; yet not wittiout 
R Store of Spoll. 


? retreated; a 
ng. away 


tirely tourecand tain'd. During the Cor 
— 4 Grrecr, \Epuntinondus,' a Theban! 
made kimbeif Hgnal * Equity, Mode“ 
mextien and Tempe ab math"es/by AVE 
GSGorits. It was Obſtrv-A e Red this fora 


in zeſt. His'Ar&tibris'Becare fazblii 

— the laſt f Nb — 
359. in Thb Frſt of Orbun Ugdder this\ſ& Fre! 
| a Captain the Thebam were vitdrious; at 

che Power of Lasedmm abated, d 

grew L. That of rhe kced)Mia# Kin 


began with .Philip, th8-Dadey vf — | 


ar dar he Urrakl. And withſtanding 
the Qppbſitions” of Oh e 
Sa, ngs of Prvffla, And the” el 
3 Al which the" 
righty _—_ 


f 


Greece in ſubjection, A 
the 


cher, Lept a 


will have iy; chat che were in- 


1 Nule, ne ver ti xklba Lie, fo A | 


363 
364. 


383. 


395. 


bs 416, 


2 ect 
J. 


337 


jj 


. dne Battle of Charonen, which he 


me. 


53. 


54. 


83 


95. 


116. 


 Valoury beſides” that there is 


leſs than 


 HMloxandes n the midſt*of'the So. 
21 on 
| 7 by n | 
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kim" x more abſolute Power. At this fa- 
mous Field, whilſt" he was breaking the 
Atbemians, be had the joy and ha 
to ſee Aarander at — — years 
ruſhing in upen the Thehan Troops, =. 
among others, upon that; which they call 

#be Sacred oo of Eriende winch 
wok en 2, Invincible; Tg, 


ry 
gain Ther 


ober the Athenians, and their Allies, gave at 


Maſter of Gres r 9 a Sh 


of ſuch gre 
needs be bi 


bafid he reſolved oft nothing 
Sabſdtute Ruin of, che 
agaihſt e his: Hiniſelf declared 
Geniraliſimaz"" But this was reſtrwd for 


lemnities of 


Marriage Philip was 
ng Man of 


2 
ar, s, KI er 
and ed Darius, che Mare ſuns: 


_ firhamed/Colomianius, to fuceted him in a 


Kingdom which Ne was worthy of for his 


ſon to believe that he was of the Royal Fa. 
mily. 80 that mere were two eouragioiis 
gnanſtnous Kings began cheir Reign 


togeth 


eack ether With Eyes of Je dae. 
and they ſeem as born de diſpute 
Eapire ot the World betwier thern. — 
Alexander teſolv'd to ſtrentgtlien himſelf 
yell, befere be would engage wich his 


Rvjal. 


, — 
* - 
Z % 


groke Hop 15 5 eligns muſt 


1he had 5 


Rea- 


417. 


K 


„Darius, the Son of Arſames, and 
Amend, the Son of Philip: y look 


Mars 
335 


334. 


333+ 
| 331. 
| 330. 
© 327. 


304. 


33 3 
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Rival. He revenged the Death of his 2: 
fore J. C. Fach ex, reduc d thoſe rebellious People, Ron 


that contemn'd his Youth; he overcame 
the Greet, that vainly attempted to ſhake 
off their Voke; and ruin'd Ibebes, where 
he ſpar d none but the Houſe and deſcen+ 
dant Iſſue of Pindarus, 'whoſe: Odes were 
the Admiration of Greece; Mighty and 
Victorious, he marched, after | theſe, fa- 
mous Exploits, at che Head of the Greeks, 
againſt; Darius, whom he overthrew 10 
three ſeveral3Bactels in Array, enters: tri, 


umphantly into Babylon and Saga, deſtroys | 
Herſepolis an ancient Seat and Palace of 


the Kings of Perſa, puſhes on his Con- 
queſts vas far as the Indies, and at laſt re- 
turns to, ang dies at, B „ being bur 


Three and thirty. Years of A ariel 
+: nt his time ee Be of 


Jaddus dhe K High: Prieſt, raid Commo- 
tions the Jews, He had married 


whom Barjuß had made a Nobleman of 
that Coumry. Rather chan he would re- 
pudiate that beautiful Stranger, to which 
the Counęeil of Jeruſalm, and his Bro- 
ther Jaddus would fain have oblig' d him, 
he embrac'd-the Schiſm of the Samaritans, 
And ſeveral of the Zewvs,-.torrfhaun the like 
Cenſures, join d chemſelyes t him. He 


was reſoly q at that time to huild a Tem- 


ple near Samaria; upon Mount Geriaim, 

the Samaritans beligy'd was bleſt, 
and ſo to make himſelf the, High · Prieſt 
of it. His Father- in-Law, a moſt in- 


timate Friend of Darius, aſſur d him oF ow 


\ 


among 
the Daughter of Sanballatithe Samaritan, 


419. 


420. 


421. 
423. 
424 


427. 


430. 


421, 


ars 


4 


39 


37 


419. 


420 


4.21, 
123. 
4.24, 
127 


130. 


tz. 


398+ 


Py) nh 
- * 43 , 1 
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326. 
325. 
324- 


324. 
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uri be this Prince's Proteclĩon; $ * and the Effect Years 2 
C. and Conſequence Was Rill: more favour- Rome. 
able to him; for Sanballut deſerted W. 


Maſter, and brought his Troops wer to 


the Victorious ' Hlexander, at the Sigh 
Dye. Thus he obtain'd -wharſoever he 
deſir'd, the Temple of Ceriaii was built, 
and the Ambition of Manaſſes was NY 
ed. The Jeu, in the mean time, being 
ever faithful to the Perſians, refus d to 
give Alexander the Succour heb demanded 


of chem. He went to Jeruſalem, full of 


Reſolution, to take his Revenge; but his 
Mind was alter d when he beheſd the High- 


Frieſt coming out to meet him, with the 


other Prieſts chat offer d Sacrifices, all 
cloathd wich their proper Veſtments, and 


in Proceſſſon before the People n. White. 


They ſhewed to him the 
foretold his Victories, out of Dave. So 
that he granted co the Jer all their Re- 
2 veſts, and they kept with him the ſame 
idelity as they rin _—_— . before to 
the Kings of 1 0 b - 


cies that 


= 


g % 

* 
of Yrs, 
* WT 

1 


han, 


In dhe nijdft af theſe- his? Conceſts; 428. 


Rome was engaged with her Neighbours 429. 
the Samnites and were — put to it 43% 


to reduce them; notwithſtandi ed ſhes the Va- 
lour and Conduct of Papy urfor;\ the 


' moſt famous lof her. G After the 
Death of Mexander, his Empire was di- 


vided. Perdiccas Prolomee;: the Son of La- 
gus, Antigonus;” Seleucus,  Lyſimatbus;: Anti- 


all his Captains, that were bred up in War 
under ſo great and mighty a Conqueror, 
150 deſign'd 


Puter, and his Son Caſſan uin a word, ; 430. 


62 


Hars de. d'ſigned to make; themſelves n „ 
fore]. C. it, by their: Arms: They 
dkeir Ambition all che Family of 
18. 
316. 
311. 
309. 


323. 
312. 


* 
- * 
a of hi 


A Short InTRabuction.: 


Alx 
ander, his Brother, his Mother, his Waves; 
his Children, and even bis Siſters 3 -fo 
that there was nothing to be ſren. but 
— g Blood, and *ireadful. Rovolu- 
: In-th& midſt of ſa many pn yer 
. of the People of leſſer Afia, and 


thereabouts, freed themſelves i and form'd 


the Kingdoms of Pontus Bithynia, ard 
Pergamus. The Goodnefy of the Country 
made them afterwards: Rich and Power- 
ful. Anmtnia likewiſe at che ſame time 
ſhook, off tht Macedonian: Yoke, — 
came E very reat Kingdom. T e two 

Mitbridates o. Father and San, founded 
that of Cappadoci 


puiſſant Monarchies that were then raivd, 
were that af en founded by Ptolomce, 
the Sen of N from whence came the 
— and that of Ala or yria, found: 
ed by Seleucus, from hence proceeded 


the Seleucides, This latter comp Ard, ' be- 


ſides S 2 theiſe vaſt — Provintes 


FT Empites. oe all the Baſt: -own'd- — 


: mn Pyrebus, King 'of Epirus, who 
had poſſess 


and learned the ofiiti Nay, even 
Greece: itſelf fell r oppreſſion by the 
Captains of Alerander. And Macedonia; 

his antient Kingdom, which gave Laws, 
as well as Maſters, to the. Eaſt, was left 
a Prey to the firſt: Comer. Caſſ 
Children drive each other out of that 


done part oF. it, was driven 


ag es out 


4. But theiotwo moft 


8 00 —_ 


430. 
436. 
438. 
443 
445; 


431. 
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296. 
294. 
289. 
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rs be. out by Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Son of Ah. Years of © 
fre J. C. zigonus, whom alſo he expell'd in his turn: — 
>. This is he who was likewiſe once forc*d out 


by Lyimarbus, and Lyſimachus by: Seleucus 3 2. 
which Seleucus, Ptalamy Ceraunus, traytor- 465. 


3 288. like« Mild. norvithſianding ha Kindneſs 406 


43. 281. 
45. 280. 


ſes tu him, when — out of Egypt by 473: 
Ptolemythe-firit, bis, Father. That perfidioms 474. 


159 Man had no ſooner invaded Macedania, hut 475. 


trbuhles in the Eaſt, they came into leſſet 


182. 


them, under the Conſul, Dolobella, d 
them; entred into their Teritories, where 
they founded a Colony ; beat them alſo a 472 


he was attack d by the Gaul, and ſlain in a 
Fight hechad-with them. For during chd 


15 


A) 


Afia;;ledore by their King Brenuus, and ſeti 
tled-themſelves in Gallo-Nreect, or Gatatiaz 
call*dfo from their own Name; ſrom hente 
they went to Macedonia, which they ra vag) 
and made. all Greets to trennble. But their 
Army vas deſtroyꝰ d in the ſacrilegious At- 
tempts on the Temple of Deipbi. This Na+ 
tion was active, and yet in every thing un- 


fortunate. Some years before the buſineſs 476. 
of Delpbi, the Gauls of Haly, whoſe con- 471. 


tinual Wars, and frequent Victories had Po. J. 2 
made them the Dread and Terrour of the 20. 
Romans, being animated againſt them by 


the Samnites, the Brutians, gory Etrurians, 


ſlew their Ambaſſadors. This Action quite 


ſullied the Glory of the Victory they got 


over L Cæcilius, the Prætor, whom with 
Thirteen thouſand Men they cut in pieces. 


The . Romans, inrag'd, march'd againſt 
add 


ſecond time, ſubhjecting one part of them, 


and forcing the other to ſue for Peace. 


After 5 


6 - 4 Short INN buction, 1: 


Dari he, After that the Gauls of the EA Kad been . od 
7 C. driven out of! Grerce, Antigum / Gonntat, Rome. Wire 
che Son of Demetria 2: Poboractei;i Who 
7% reigu'd about twelve Tears before. in #77: 
:{ Gree) but very unguietly, now without 
at difficulry wvades' dMazcrdonigh'|Phyrobus 474 
was otherwiſe engag d, for being forc'd 
du of that Kingdom, be was. in good 
to ſatisfie his Ambition; wich che 
— of Nah Mhither Br was culbd 
by: the Tarentints. Here he ſoon foumd chat 
279. ht Victories over the Romajis would be 475. 
his. rom. Pyrtbasn El hants alf 
chem but the Conſul Fabricius made tlie 
Romans ſoon ſee chat r und ck 2 5 r 
conquerable. The. the 
ſeem d to diſpute the Glory of Grnerofity, 
rather than that of Arms: Pyrrbus ren- 
dre to the Conſul alf hie Priſoners. with- 
dut a Ranſom; lenz. ing, It became him to 
make War with the Sword, . | 
278. Money; and Fabricius ſent back to the 476. 
Foing his treacherous: Phyſician, who had 
offer d to poĩſon his Maſtet for him. About 
2 duc the Jetoiſt Religion and Na- 
n to appear among the Greeks. 
Theis! eopie, being eivilly treated by the 
Kings of Syria, rd in Tranquility and 
Prace according to their Laws. Antiorbus, 27 
the pd, Grandſon bf Seieucus, ſent them 
un and down into the leſſer Afia, from 
Joſeph. whence they got themſelves into Grerce, 
Aut. 12. and every where vp 6h the ſame Rights, 
» Pribileges aud Libe 1 elt other 
— Protamee, the Se 
277. already ſettled them r . alt = 477. 


12 
__ = 


wy 
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f *. iure be- Son, Ptolomce Pbiladelphut, their Scri p- Lars of 
* aj — tures were turned into Greet, and then Rome. 
- | Y © came dut that excellent Verſion, calle — 
the Septungint Verſion. This was done by 
thoſe learned old Men, whom Eleazar the 
+ High- Prieſt ſent to che King, who had 
deſird them. Some would have had only 
tlie fixe Books of Moſes tranſlated then for Hf Ant. 
the uſe of the Jes that were ſcatter d"all © 
oyer Egypt and Greece, and who had forgot. 
1 only their own ancient Language, 
$* which was the Hebrew, bur-alſo the Cha. 
dee; which the Caprivity had taught chem. 
And, during 'this Difperfion of the Jews 
their Temp e was made famous over her 
the £44, and all the Kings of the EAI 
preſented there their Offerings. The et 
was intent on the War of *Rome and Pyr 
bu. In ſhort, this King was defeated 
by the Conſul Curius, ſo went back to E 
275. Piru. But he was not there long at q onſet 479. 
„“ dete be ke e nee Mabel 
recompence him for the ill Succeſſes he 
met with in rah: Antigonus Gonatus Was 
block'd" up in Theſſulnica, and  foxe'd 
:74. to leave to Pyrrhus alt the reſt! of the 480. 
Kingdom. But he took he again; 
and, when the reſtleſs and ambitious Pyrs 
272. but was making War upon the Lacrdemb- 422. 
niam, and thoſe of args, the two 55. g 
File Kings were brought into Argos at one 
and the ſame time, by fr: contrary Ca- 
bals, and at two ſeveral Gates.“ The 
Action there was very ſhafp, when A cer- 
tain er, who' — ber Son i 


na * & 4 > 7% XE”. -” 


41 1 
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|. Lars be. by Pyrrbus, whom he had wounded, killd 17, = 
| fire J. C. that Prince with a Stone thrown from a- Rome, I- 
WY bove. Antigonus, thus being rid of his VIV" 
Enemy, re- enters Macedonia, and, after 
ſome Changes and Revolutions, was at 
| Y Peace. The Confederacy of the. Acbgians 
| kept him from growing great. This was 
| dhe laſt Rampier of the Grecian Liberty, 2 
| and it was that which produced the laſt 
Heroes of it with Aratus, and Philopamen. 
| * © The Tarentines, whom Pyrrbus fed with 
| hopes, called in the Carthaginians, after 20 
| his Death. But that Succour did them 7 
| | very little good: for they were beaten . 
| with the Brutians and the Samnites, their 
| 


Allies. Theſe, after ſeventy and two 

Years continual; Wars, were forc'd to ſub- 

mit to the, Roman Yoke. Tarentum ſoon 

folow'd, and the Neighbouring. People 
i not hold out, fo all the antient 7; 

Inhabitants of Haly were brought in under 

the Roman Power. The Gau{s, often beaten, 

durſt not ſtir. And, after Four hnudred 

Polhb. lib. and eighty Years. of War, the Romans ſaw 

1,2- 1. themſelves Maſters of [taly, and began to 

conſider the Affairs abroad: They were 

not a little jealous of the - Carthaginians, 

who were grown very powerful in their 

Neighbourhood, . by the Conqueſts they 

had made in Sicily, from whence they were 

coming to fall upon them, and Hah, in 

the Relief of the . Taremines, The Re- 

publick of Carthage had two Sides of the 

Mediter anean Sea, beſides that of Africa, 

which ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſs'd, and 

extended herſelf towards Spain, by the 

| Streights, 
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„ar, be- Streights, Being thus Miſtreſs of the Sea, Year: of 
ne, Ir J. C. and of Commerce, ſhe had invaded the Rome. 
nes of Corfica and Sardinia, Sicily could 
ſcarce defend itſelf, and Italy was too | 
nearly threatned net to be under ſome 
Apprehenſion. From thence proceeded 
the Punic Wars, notwithſtanding the Trea- 
264. ties, which were ill obſerv'd on both ſides. 490. 
This firſt taught the Romans to fight at 
Sea, and they were preſently Maſters of 
an Art, which W hey 1 little, 
260. or nothing, of and the Conſul Duilius, 494. 
259- who was the firſt that gave Battle at Sea, 495. 
256. gainedit. | Regulus got the like Reputation, 498. 
when , he landed in Aries, where he was 
S 
pent, pr ous enough to em 8 
Army. b But every Aang r and \ 
— reduced to her laſt Extrem: 
255. ty, did juſt make ſhift to ſave herſelf 499. | 
| by the Aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable Rehef 
of Xantippus the Lacedemonian. The No. 
man General is beaten, and taken, but 
his Priſon renders him more great and il - 
luſtrious than his Victories. For, being 
upon his Parole ſent back to treat about 
the exchange of Priſoners, he told x 
Senate the Conſequence of ſuch conditions, 
would be alt Hopes and Grace to them 
that would voluntarily ſurrender them- 
ſelves; ſo diſſuaded the Senate, and re- 
turn'd to a moſt certain Death. Victory 
hung a long while in ſuſpence between 
the two People; when two dreadful Ship- 
wrecks had well nigh forc'd the Romans 
to yield wp their _ Empire of the Sea 
oa o 
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Years be, to the: Cartbaginians; but they. repair' * if . 


Rome. 


fore J. C their Fleet; and one ſingle Battle decided 
A the Buſineſs, under the Conſub Luctatius 
3 Catulus, who concluded the War. Car- 
thage was oblig'd to pay Tribute, and 
to quit, with Siciiy, all the des, that 


were between Siciiy and  [taly. The 


513. 


Romans gat that \Jſland — ſaring 


only what Trig e N 


their Ally, ke pt of It. 

ended, the — * inians had nothing to 
| expect but Deſtraction- from their o/ 
P. xs I. Army; Which, according to Cuſtom, 
i. 62,63. Conſiſting of Strangers, revolted for their 
Ji. i. c. 1. Pay; And almoſt all their Cities, wea- 
ry of, the Severity of, their Government, 
joining thoſe mutinous Troops, Carthage 

was cloſely beſieged , and had utter 
Pol. In. been loſt, had it not been for Hamilcar, 
; 79 3; fir named- Barcas. : They were indebted. to 
him alone for. the Victory, they got over 
ag the Rebels. But the Garriſon of Sardinia 
revolted and open'd this Iflahd to the Ro- 
mans; which Ifle tho of great Importance, 
yet Carthage, for fear ot a new War, was 
forc'd to give up, and alſo to inlarge her 
Tribute. Carthage then deſign'd to re- eſta- 
bliſn her Power and Empire in Spain. 
Hamilcar went into that Province with his 

Son Hannibal of but nine years of Age; 
and during the nine Years, in which he 
managed that War with as much Addreſs 
as Valour, be made his Son a great. Cap- 

tain, and fix d in him an implacable Ha- 


tred againſt the Romans. He falling there 


in a Na was n by Aldribal, his 
62 ; man, 


516. 


524. 
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on, ners be- Kinſman, who commanded with great ar: of 
we J. C. Prudence, and built New Cartbage, which Rome. 
kept Spain under. The Romans were taken — 
| up. in the War againſt Teuta, Queen of I- 
rium, who exercis'd\ Piracy with an high 
Hand over all the Coaſt. Fluſt'd with 
the Spoil ſhe made upon the Greeks, and 
thoſe. of Epirus, ſhe: deſpis'd the Romans, 
and flew their Ambaſſador : But ſhe was 
ſoon reduc'd ; and the Romans left her 
but a very ſmall part of LH rium, and took 
229. from her the Iſle of Corfinivm. They then 525. 
228. made themſelves to be reſpected in Greece, 526. 
by a ſolemn Embaſſage, and this was the 
firſt time that their Power was acknow- 
ledg'd there. The great Succeſſes of A, 4 . All. 
durbal gave them great Umbrage; but 
the Gauls of Italy kept them from med- 
ling with the Affairs of Spain. The Gauls Id. eod. lib. 
had continu'd quiet forty five Yearsz and? | 
6 the Youth' that had been bred up in that 
8 time, never thought of paſt Loſſes, dut 
began again to menace Rome. ; 
The Romans, that they might with ſe. 
curity attack ſuch turbulent Neighbours, 
made themſelves ſure of the Caribaginians. 
The Treaty was concluded with Aſdrubal, : 
| who promis'd not to paſs beyond the 
224. Heber. The War between the Romans and 530. 
15 the Gauls went furiouſly on on both ſides: | 
the Tranſalpines Join'd with the Ciſalpines 3 
and all were beaten. Cancolitanus, one of 
the Kings of the Gauls, was taken in the 
fight: Aneroeſtus, another King, was his 
own Murtherer : the Victorious Romans 
now pals the River Po, being reſolv'd ta 
F 3 take 


13. 


70 
Years be- OY from the Gauls alt the Country adja- ar: f Her 


E. * © cent to that River, of which for ſo 
Ages they had been in poſſeſſion: Victo-- 


220. 


219. 


218. 
217. 
216 
215 
212 
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ry was their attendant whereſoever they 
went: Milan was taken; and almoſt all 
the Country was brought into ſubjection. 


About that time Aſdrubal died; and 


Hannibal, though not five and twenty 


ears old, was put in his place. From 


that time War was foreſeen. This new 
General openly ſet himſelf to ſubdue Spain, 


without any reſpect to Terms. Rome then 


hearken'd to the Complaints of Saguntum, 
her Ally; And the Roman Ambaſſadors 
went to Carthage; The re-eſtabliſh'd Car- 
thagimans were now no longer in a humour 

jos ore 2 Sicily — out of their 
ardinia unjuſtly forc'd from 

them, and Tribute — lay heavy 
at their Hearts. So that che Faction, 
_ was for abandoning Hannibal, prov'd 
ry weak. That General deſign'd at all. 

By ever Emiſſaries he was aſſur'd of the 
auls of Italy, who being no longer able ta 
ee any thing by their own Forces, 
ere glad of this opportunity to relieve 

ain revenge themſelves. Hannibal traverſes 
all the Heber, the ' Pyrenees, all Gallia Tranſ- 
alpine, the Alpes, and upon a ſudden falls 


into HTaly. Four loſt Battles made it be- 


ie vd, that Rome was very near her Ruin. 
Sicily ſides with the Conquerour. + Hieron, 
King of _— declares himſelf 
the almoſt all 7aly abandons 
them; wt the laſt Reſſource of that 


Republick ſeem'd to give up itſelf in __ 
89 : 5 ; | WI 


o many Rome. 


534 


535. 


536. 
537 
538. 
539 
542+ 


fire 


21 


% 
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Ines be. with the two Scipia's ſlain, and their Armies Yor: of 
ne. fre J. C. routed: Amidſt theſe extremities, Rome was Rome. 
„ indebted for her Preſervation to three —v 
great Men. The Conſtancy of Fabius | 
Maximus, who, putting himſelf above Po- 
pular Rumours, made Warchy retreating, 
and, clofely watching the Enemies motions, ; 
214. Was a Rampier to his Country. Mar. 540. 
„ 1. cellas, who rais'd the Siege of Nola, and 542. 
took Syraciſe, and by thoſe Actions put 
Courage and Vigour into the Soldiers. Bur 
Rome, which admir'd thoſe two wondesful 
Perſons thought ey ſaw in the young 
q Scipio fomething mor Werdet The aſto- 
niſhing Succeſſes of his Counſels confirmꝭd 
the Opinion they had of him. At twenty / 
211. four Years of Age he undertook to go into 543- 
:10. Spain, where his Father and Uncle had but 544. 
newly been flain: He attack'd New Car- 
thage, as if inſpir'd, and ſoon becomes ö 
Maſter of that and the Field. All that faw 
him turn'd ſtrait to the Romans ſide: The 
Cartbaginians yield up Spain; he paſſes over 
into Africa, Kings become his Homagers: 
Carthage itſelf trembles in her turn, and 
ſees her Arms defeated: Victorious Hanni- 
val, after ſixteen Years, is in vain call'd 
back, and cannot defend his Country: 
' Scipio beats him, gives Laws unto it, 1 
202. and is honour'd with the Sirname of Afri- 552. | 
canus. The Romans, having conquer'd the 
Gaul and Africans, fee themſelves beyond | 
further apprehenſion, thence become ſecure, 
20. About the middle of the firſt Punich 504. 
War, Tbeodotus Governour of Bafria head- * 
ed a thouſand Cities againſt Antiochus, - fir- 
mn "FS named 


2907389 
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Tears be- 1 the God, che Son of A 1715 
fore J. C. 11 5 of Syria. e all the wid Rome. 
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che ond u& of Arſaces, who was 
Ohief of che Houſe of the Arſacidæ, and 
Founder of ati Empire, which, by 4 


extended itſelf into all the Upper M8... I 


ere Kings of Syria, and thoſe of 
fleſhed one againſt the ather, ale of Figpe 
nothing but mutual Ruin, either by Force, 
r FR, Damaſcus, and its Territory, 
which was calb'd 0 d and which was 
4 Confine to the rwo. doms, was the 
luthect of their Wars 3 Fog the Affairs of 

Aa were abſolutely. diſtinct and ſeparate 

om thoſe of Europe. 

During thefe Times, Philoſo phy fouriſh'd 
in Pratt Aae 875 of the 4 8 zb 

, and that of the Joniques, fill'ꝗ it wit 

15 Men, among . were mix. d 
everal extravagant Perſons, 19. whom 
Greete was too Judicio: us to vouchſafe the 
Name of Philoſophers. In the Time of Cy- 


rus and Cambyſes, Pytbagoras began the Iia- 
707 Sect in the es be all about 


#pls. And very near the ſame Time, 
Taler, "the Milefan, form'd that -of the 


Tonique. From thence proceeded thoſe 
great Philofo hers, | Heraclitus, Democritus, 


En pedecles, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, who, 
1 little before the Peloponnef an War, diſ- 
cover'd the World to be made by an eter- 
831 Sfirit. Socrates in a ſhort Time after 
reduc'd Philoſophy to the Study of good 
Manpers, and was the Father of * 


A as Was Plato, his Dein chi 8 


— 4 
"IT 


*. 


oer, Years of "8d 
e |. 
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ebe. chief of the. Academy; Ariſtotle, Plato's Diſ. Tears of © 
Gy J. C. ciple, and Maſter of Alexander, the Foun- Rome. 
der of the Peripateticts; under the Succeſ- A 
ſors of Alexander, Zeno, firnamed-Citian, 
from a Town in the Iſle of Cyprus, where he 
was born, became the chief of the Stoicks; 
and Epicurus the Athenian, chief of thoſe 
Philoſophers. that bear his Name; if we 
may count thoſe Philoſophers, who openly 
deny a Providence, and who, being ignorant 
what Duty was, defined Virtue by an indo- 
lent Pleaſure; We may alſo reckon among 
the greateſt: Philoſophers Hippocrates, the 
Father of Phyfick, who was eminently fa- 
mous amongft others in thoſe happy Times 
of Greece. The Romans had at the fame 
Time another ſort of Philoſophy, which 
did not conſiſt in Diſputes, nor in Diſcour- 
ſes, but in Frugality, in Poverty, in the 
Labours of a Country Life; and in thoſe 
of War, wherein they made their own Glo- 
ry, that of their Country, and of the Roman 
Name, to conſiſt; which made them at laſt 
the Maſters: both of Italy and Caribage. 
TRE An odor Le 10 2218 


” * 


In the Tear 552. from the Foundation IX. Epo- 
of Rome, about 250 Years after the Foun- Sa., 
dation of the Perſian Monarchy, and 202 8 
Years before Jeſus : Chriſt, - Cart bage be- comguer'd. 
202. came ſubject to the Romans. Hannibal ne- 582. 
ver ceaſed underhand to ſtir them up Ene- 
mies whereſoever he could: but he only 
enſnar'd all his old and new Friends in the 
ruin of their Country, and his own too. 
193, By the Victories of the Conſul Flaminius, 
196. Philip, King of Macedonia, an Ally of the 


558. 
Cartbagi- 


74 A ben INTRNODUCTIoRx 


Years be- Carthaginians, was overcome; the Kings of Nr,, 


Fore J. S. Macedonia brought to great ſtraits; and Rome 
Greece freed from their Yoke: The Romans SV 


195. 
193. 


182. 


the Illuſtrious, or Epipbanius, the ſecond 


175. 


attempted to deſtroy Hannibal, whom they 
found to be ſtill fear d. That great Cap- 
tain, forc'd to ſave himſelf by flight from 
his Country, ' ſtirr'd up the Ea againſt 
ay ſo. brought the e Arms in- 
to Aſia. By his powerful Arguments 
and ee Antiachus, ſirnamed the 


Great, King of Syria, became jealous of 


their Forces, and made War with them; 
but, in the Conduct of it, he follow'd not 


the Counſels of Hannibal, who had engaged 


him in it. Beaten both by Sea and Land, 
he receiv'd ſuch Laws as the Conſul Lucius 


Scipio, the Brother of Scipio Africanus, impos'd 


upon him, by which he was ſhut up within 
Mount Taurus, Hannibal fled for refuge to 
Pruſias, King,-of Byibinia, where, to eſca 

the Romans, he-poiſon'd himſelf.” They are 


fear'd by all People, and will not ſuffer any 


other Power beſides their own. Kings were 
obliged to give them theirChildren, asHoſt- 
ages of their Faith. Anticobus, ſince call'd 


Son of Antiochus, the great, King of Syria, 
continu'd a | while at Rome in that 

uality : bot, about the end of the Reign 
of Seleucus Phoilopater, his elder: Brother, 
he was reſtored; and the Romens would 
have in his room Demetrius Soter, the Kings 
Son, then about ten years of Age. Seleu- 


cus died; and Antiocbus uſurp'd the King- 
dom over his Nephew, while the Romans 
were taken up in the Affairs of the Mace- 


_ donians, 


Years 


fre] 
oy 


17 


— 
572. 


| 
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Aut be. donians, where Perſeus was troubling his ors of ; 
„J. Neighbours, and would no longer keep to Nome. 
dmoie Conditions that had been imposd . 
upon King Pbilip, his Father. 
73. Then began the Perſecutions of God's 381, 
People. Antiochus, the Mighty, reign'd like 
one inrag d: All his Fury was bent againſt 
the Jews; he endeavour'd to deſtroy the 
Temple, the Moſaick Law, and indeed all 
171. the Nation. The Roman Power kept him 383, 
from making himſelf Mafter of Egypt. They 
168. entred into a War with Perſeus, who, more 586- 
ready to attempt than to execute, loſt his 
Allies by his Covetouſneſs, and his Armies 
by his Baſeneſs; And, conquer'd by the 
Conſul Paulus Æmilius, he was forc'd to de- 
liver up himſelf into his hands. Gentius Kin 
of 1Ulyria, his Ally, being utterly routed 1 
thirty days by the Prætor Anicius, had juſt 
then met with the ſame Fate. The Kingdom 5 
of Macedonia, which had continued for ſeven | 
hundred Years, andfor near two hundredof 
them had not only given Maſters to Greece, 
but alſo to all the Eaſt, was now no more than 
a bare Roman Province. The outragious Fu- 
ries of Antiochus daily increas'd againſt the | 
167. Jes. Then appear'd the Reſiſtance of Mat- 587- Y 
166. tathias the High-Prieſt, of the Race of Phi- 389. | 
n᷑ cats, and an Imitator of his Zeal; his dying 
Orders for the Preſervation of his People 3 
K the Victories of Judas, the Marcabee, his 
Son, notwithſtanding the infinite number of | 
166. his Enemies; the Advancę of che Fatnily of 589. 
164. the Aſmoneins, or Maccabecs; chen were ſeen 590 
the new Dedication of the Temple, whictk 


+ 
4 


A | 
> — — % 


theGentilethad profaned y che Erelacy » 
a 7 . 


— 
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Year: le das, and the Greatneſs of the Prieſthood er: f , 
fore J. G. re-eſtabliſh'dz the Death of Antiochas ſuit- Rome. Wy, 
able ta his Impiety and his Pride; his pre- 
| tended Converſion during his laſt Sickneſs, 
and the Fiereeneſs of Divine Vengeance up- 
on that inſolent King. His Son, Antiochus 
Eupator, tho* much under Age, ſucceeds 
him, under the Guardianſhip. of Lyſias his : 
Governour. During this his Minority, De- | 
metrius Soter, who was Hoſtage at Rome, | 
thought he might have been able to re-eſta- 
 bliſh himſelf ; but he could not obtain to be 
ſent back into his own Kingdom, the Senate | 
chuſing rather to have a Minor on that 
163. Throne. Under this Antiochus Eupator, the 591 
Perſecution of the Jews, and the Victories of 
162. Judas the Maccabee, continued, A Diviſion 592 
was ſet afoot in Syria. Demetrius eſcapes from 
| Rome, is acknowledg'd by the People, and 
= the y Anmtiochus is ſlain with Lyſias his 
| Tutor. But the Jews are no better treated 
under Demetrius, than they were under his 
Predeceſſors: He takes the ſame Courſe 3 
his Generals are beaten by Judas, the Mac. 
cabee; and the Hand and Arm of the proud 
Nicanor is hung up to Him, againſt whoſe 
Temple it had been ſo menacingly ſtretcht. 
161. But à little after, Judas, d by 59% i. 
Multitude, was kill'd as he was ing 
and ſup- 


with an aſtoniſhing Courag 
n e 
ported his Reputation. When reduc d to ex- 
grant to the uu their Protection; und th 
5 * Alliance, 


of 


ae, 


154- 
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irs be: Alliance, which Judas had ſent to demand Years of 


greater and greater. Alexander Balaſus, who 
boaſted himſelf to be the Son of Aniocbhus 
the Illuſtrious, was ſet upon the Throne 
by. Antiochus's Party. The Kings of Egypt, 
| tual Enemies of Syria, intereſſed them- 


ſelves in thoſe Diviſions, to make their own 
. Advantages. ' Ptolomee Philometoy upheld. 
Balaſus. The War was bloody. Demetrius So- 


ter was ſlain in it, and left none to revenge 
his Death but two very g Princes, 
Demetrius Nirator, and Antiochus Sidotes. 


So that the Uſurper continu'd in Peace, 


10 


157. 


and the King of Egypt gave him his 


Daughter Cleopatra. '' Balafus,' elated and 
ſecure, plung'd | himſelf into Debauche- 
ries, and brought thereby upon himſelf 
the Scorn of his Subjects. About this time 
Philometor judg d that famous. Cauſe which 


= 


of them, was concluded; but without any Rome. 
Succour: Vet the Glory of the Roman Name 
was a conſiderable Support to the afflicted 
People. The Troubles of Syria daily grew 


WY 


604. 


604 


the Samaritans had with the Fewos. * Thoſe Maccab. 
Schiſmaticks, ' ever Vppoſite to God's pe- vi. 2. J 
culiar People, did not fail to joyn with 4. xi 2. 
their Enemies; and, to pleaſe Antiochus- 


the Iluſtrious, their Perſecutor, they 
had conſecrated their Temple of Gerazim 
to Jupiter Hoſpitalis. Notwithſtanding this 


Profanation, theſe wicked Wretches de- 


ſiſted not from maintaining, ſome time 
after, at Alexandria, before Ptolomeus Philo- 
metor, that, this their Temple ought to be 


—— to that of Feru/alem. The Par- 


ies diſputed in the Preſence of che Pao 


597 


78 


A 0p 1 8 | 1 4 28 You 


Nr ze. bothof them having engaged on their Lines Yar: 15 


b , Fee] ©. to juſtiſie their Pretenſions by the Terms eo 


* * 
* *. 
a 


Js. 
N 
* 


g perm | 
Race, to build in Zgypt the Temple of 
Heliopolis, after the Model of that of Fe- 


ruſalem: An Enterpriſe condemn'd by all 
_ the Jeuiſb Council, and adjudg'd contrary 


to the Law, In the mean while Carthage 
began to ſtir again, being very uneaſie un- 
der the hard Terms which Sicipio Africanus 
had impos d upon her. The Romans, re- 


ſolv'd on nothing leſs than her total O- 


| verthrow, enter into the third Punict War. 


* . 
148. 
Li 
* 


* 


againſt 
him, becauſe Balaſus,would not let hit 


The young Demetrius Nicator now of Age, 606. 14 


was contriving how to re-eſtabliſh 


upon the Throne of his Anceſtors ; the 


Softneſs and Effeminacy of the Uſi 
made him to hope every thing. At hi 
Approach Balaſus was troubled : his Fa- 60 
ther- in- Law, Philometor, | declar'd againſt 
take his Kingdom: the - ambitious Cleo- 
patra, his Queen, left him, and marry*d 

his. Enemy; he was ſlain at laſt by the 
hand of one of his own Creatures, after the 
Joſs of a Battle. Philometor alſo died a few 


days after of the Wounds he receiv*d-in it. 


about the ſame time. Carthage was taken, 


| Thus: Syria was deliver d of o Ene- 
mies. Two great Cities were ſeen to full 


and reduc'd to Aſhes by Scipio Æmilianus, 
who by that Victory confirm'd the Name 
of Africanus to his Poſterity, and — | 
. himſel 


Year: 


Ron 


bob, 


608, 
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rs be- 
"bj 


144- 


143. 


himſelf the worthy. Inheritor of the Great 1 of 


. his Ra Corinth had the 


'd with it. The Con- 
al bee ax'd tax, er. the. moſt 
voluptous, and the moſt beautiful of all 


Greece. He tranſported 40, Rome their i in- 
er r Statuen wichout ever know wing | 


alue of 3:4 The Romans, ignorant 
2 the Arts of Greece, contented themſelves 


with the .—— e of War, Polity, and 


Agriculture. During the Troubles of Syria 
the Jews fortify d themſelves: Jonathan ſaw 
himſelf fought after by both Parties, and 
Victorious Nicator treated him as a Bro- 


ther: He was quickly requited. For, 


in a Sedition, the Jeu in a Body reſ- 
a from the Hands of the Rebels. 


hen Jonathan was overwhelm'd with 


Honours; but, when the King found him- 


ſelf ſecure, he took up alſo che Deſigns of 


his Anceſtors, and the Neuf were as bad 
| The Troubles of & 

, Diadotus, ſirnamed Trypbon, 

up a Son of Nalaſus, whom he calbd 

p the God, and made himſelf. his 

Tutor, during his Infancy. The Pride of 


Demetrius had loſt him his People; all Syria 
was as it were on Fire. Jonathan knew how . © | 


to; take Advantage of this Conjuncture, 


and renew'd, the Alliance wich the Ro- 


* mans. Every thing w as proſperous to hims 


and the Republi 8 
. Hes Gn to publique o 


610. 


"dot. 


when Feypbon, by a breach of Promiſe, _ 


caus'd-himto be ſlain with his Children. His 


Brother Simpy, the moſt, prudent and hap» 
py of the cs ſucceeded bim; "if ** a 


ES 
» 


| 855 


142. 


| the Places of Judas. 


reign Prigſtbood. A 


* 


Abb rec A 


the Romum favour d bim; as they had done Yn 1. 


his- Predeceſſors. Den Was no lefs un- 
faithful to his Pupil Aniochut, than he had 
deen to Jonathan. He cad d that Child to 
be made away; by the means of the Phy- 
Hcians, under pretence of having him cut 
for the Stone, which he had nothing of; 
:and ſo made himſelf Maſter of one part 
of the Kingdom. Sinn join'd himſelf 
with Demetrius Nicator, che Legitimate 
King; and, aſter he had obtain'd of him 
the veodony? of his Country, he main- 
tain'd and kept it by Arms againſt the 
Rebel 7p ps "The 2 ans were Ge 
out of abs: 2 Citadel. which they kept 
Jeruſalem, and, a. while after, l 
Then«the Jews, be- 
ing freed from the Yoke bf che Gentiles by 


the Valour of Simon, yielded the Kingly 


Rights to him and to his Family; and 
Demetrius Mirator conſented to that new 
Eſtabliſhment.' There began the new Kin 

dom of God's People, and the Principa 

of the Aſmonians euer join d to the Sove- 
this time the Par. 
#bian Empire extended itſelf over the 


Mithridates, the valianteſt of all the Ar/a- 
cid. Whilſt he was advaneing towards 
Eupbrates, Demetrius Nicator, invited by the 


612 


Dates and Indians; by:thsVikkories of 


e 613. 


People of chat Country, which Mirhridates | 


had newly brought into Subjection, was 


in hopes of reducing to Obedience the 


Partbiant, whom the Syrian had: _— | 
treated as Rebels. Mowes happy in 


| _ E 


Syria 


= 


612. 


139. 


135. 


Nicator as a King, and s Haugh- 
ter Rodoguna in Marriage. Cleopatra, in 
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who then thought himſelf ſafe by the Ca- 


lamity of that Prince, found, of a ſudden, 
that he was abandoned by his own. Peo- 


E They could no longer bear with 
nis inſulting Pride. During the Impri-, 
ſonment of Demetrius, their legitimate 


EKing, they ſubmitted themſelves to his 
Wie 


e 5 
81 
'# 
ky - 


= Years be- Syria io give Tryphon. Battle, he unluckily: Tears of 


ON 


e. C. fell into à Snare, Which one of Mitbridates Rome. 
his Generals had laid for him; and ſo be 
came a Priſoner to the Paribiaus. Trypbon, 


2 


641. 


Cleopatra, and to his Children; But 
hawever they were oblig'd to look out 


for one that might be a Guardian and 
Defender to thoſe Princes, being yet but 
young and under Age. That Care did 
naturally belong to Antiochus Sidetes, the 


Brother of Demetrius: Cleopatra made him 


to be own'd throughout all the Kingdom: 
ſhe alſo went further: Phraates, the Bro- 
ther and Succeſſor of Mithridates, treated 


gavehim his Daugh- 


hatred to this Rival, married Antiochus Si- 
detes, and was reſolv'd to reign, tho by 


all the Crimes imaginable. The new King 


ſet upon Tryphon: Simon join'd with him 


in all places ſubdu'd, - met with that 
Fate, in his End, which he juſtly deſerv'd. 


in that Aſſault, and the Tyrant, being 


| Antiochus, now Maſter of che Kingdom, 


ſoon forgat the Service that Simon had 


_ © Syria, 


done him in that War, and caus'd him 
to be kill'd. Whilſt Autzoghus was collect- 
ing, againſt the Fes, All the Forces of 


* 


ſucceeded 


obannes Hyrcans the Son of Simon, 
| = N 


0 
— . 
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133. 


132. 


— 


** I Short \ ay on” + 


a « ſucceeded wy che Pontificate of his Pa 1 of 
> het: He ſuſtain'd the Si ge in Jerisalem 
(ns eat deal of Walder. Te the || 1 


with a 
War, 


hich Antiochus was deſigning "a- 


gainft the Paribians, made him agree with 
the Jes upon pon very eaſy” Terms. About 


the ſume time chat this Prace was conclu- 


ding, the Romats, ighty rich, met 
[dun not © title do be 


with Enemies, cha 
fear'd; in the vaſt Multitude of their Slaves. 


Evintis: a Slave, got them to make their 


firſt Iafurrection in Sicily, and, to reduce 
them, no Teſs than the whole Power of 
Nome was em loy'd. A while after, the 


Succeffion of Atlalus, King of P _ 


who by bis laſt Will Made the 


People his Heir, put the City into 1 


2 
7 


ome. 


621. 


unhappy Diviſion. The Troubles of the 


Grucchi began. The Seditious Tribune- 
ſhip of Tiberius Gracchus, one of the 15 
mier Citizens of 'Rome, became his De- 


ſtruction: The Senate kill'd him, by the 


hand of Scipio Naſica. Scipio Emilianus re- 


eſtabliſn'd the Military Diſcipline, and 
that great Man, who had deſtroy'd Car- 


tage, 'ruin'd Numantia in Spain, the ſecond 
Terror of the Romans. The Parthians 


found themſelves weak againſt Sidetes : 


His Troops, tho? corrupted with Luxury, 


and riotous, yet had moſt ſurprizing Suc. | 
- ceſſes.” Jobanne. "Hyrcanms, who had at- 


tended him with his Jews in that War, 


trade there his 8 ally famous, and 


the Fetuiſb Reli had in regard. 
Then Pbraates ſaw kis Empire feduc'd to 
ns antient Bounds: But yet he was ſo far 


from 


Fenris Ar bi 


1 
2 


178 . 
1%, able T Fe ns 
* DIC; 'Dhe Fei 
ted by ear after 
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Sn Surrender of the Towns to him, which the Ear: of if 2 
fore J-C. Syrians had diſpoſſeſs'd him of. The Pride _ fe 
a and the Nee of Demetrius Nicator 2 he 1 0 
| AAP? long in Repoſr. The People 
220 to keep up their Revolt, 
124, gave them a King. TIN 
tes the Son of Balaſes. De- 6 
metrius was beaten, and Cleopatra, who 
thought to reign more abſolutel under 
124 ber en, chan under her 
| caus'd bimta betakenentofthe way's And 
for the ſame. Reaſons! ſhe gave no better 
221: Treatment to her eldeſt Son Selurws,* Her - 
' . ſecond; Son Antiac bus, eall'd had 
AKefeated the Rebels, and was roturn'd vi- 
ctarious rain the Complement of 


123. 


a tender concern for his Health, when hot, 
5 8 to him a poiſon d Cup which 


adyertis d of it, made her to 
eee 


, thus in Conyullons, — — 
109. tion to trouble. the Jes. Jobames 6 
fa. 2 — tho? he could not 


Cri 


. by ih, 129d wore content wich u. 
Co e . ot Ws he 1 
RN | 
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f nr: l. bins, they began to extend ee 7 
ee. —— and Sextius, 2 
* quer'd the Gaul, call'd Sali, eſta n iſyd * 
2 in the Town of Air a Colony, which bears . 3 
his Name to this day, Aque Sextie.. The 
Gauls defended themſelves but ill. Fabius 
ſubduꝰd the Allobroges, and all the Neigh- 
bouring People: And the fame Year-that | 
123. Grypus ma an Mother to drink the 631. 
e 9 — epared for him 
121. Gallia Narbonenfis was 2 to a Pro- 633. 
vince, and receiv'd een of the Bos | 
Thus the tz Empi 
Roman ire was- e a 
and by little and little poſſeſsd itſelf of the 
known forlds yet the Face of the Com- 
' monwealth did not look ſo fair and'beauti- 
ful abroad by her Conqueſts, but that it 
was 46 mach b e. rd: by w_ outragious 
Ambition of her her civil _ 
and inteſtine. Wars. TI — 
of the Rumans became the moſt 
to the Publick Weal. a 
their Flatteries to the People, began the 
Diviſions, which never ended but Wich che 
Republick. Caius, the Brother of Tiberius, 
8 nente. | 
| ut all 3 
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8 8 af Rome, „ Son and 
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„net Time felt herſalf tor by the Fury „ | 
1 of A and/Syils3" one'of whom had made Rome. 
* both; the dena and North do trexbley'and)che DS 
74+ e 68% 
2 aeg a an tos 3 N 
———— N 5 
ect adh Fon the ere e He _ «= > of 
oVe 


- 


5 — nr ent the 
quento of a bad Example. Every | 
rule and — lee N 
of Marius, canton d himſelf in > whither 
Mirhridates ſent Ambaſſadors, " for} and —_ 1 
p 2 OP ent 4 395 3 A 
68, Ca 1 1 
| . 'Y 
— roles r he . ers . 1 
Conimand'of the le, - 125  '* Wn py £ 2 
« Tioubleto the Pretors, and the Conſult, . I 
as Mithridatcwas t Lara "Phe War of 6, = 
| | ad to 33 "I 
2 I 
ber Prep * 
3 . 5 


Ways; ad uche Clo Gary 12 = eut up Fo 
me! Roots of thar War; Kae — £ 


s 1 Short Intro verion a) 


mes be rallied; andthe Happineſs of ſeem'd Nor: offices 

22 C. neceflary to determine that War. He had Rome e! 

newly purg d the Sea of the Pyrates, that in V 
0 . 2 them from Kyria even to Herculess Pil- 
lam, when he was: ſent againſt Mithridates, 


„ er een d ches tg be-Faig'd' taithe , 
height. e brought chat valiant King into an 4 
© abſolyte-Submiſſion, and with him Armtnia, # 


 whither he had fled; for Refuge 3 alſo Iberia . 
and Albania ; Syria too, long torn by Factions, 
with Judea, (where the Diviſions of the 
 -Aftiioneans had left to - Hyroanus II. but a 
Shadow of Power) and at falt all the Zaft : 
| but he had not had wherewithal to triumph 
ah over ſo many Enemies, without the Conſul 
Cicero had fav'd the Ci > a the 'Fire, 696. 
& 2 awhith "Cant, — — yy ng the 
teſt Roman ys re it, 
Trat terrible Party was pro, the Elo- 
gquence and Vigilance. of Cicero, much more 
. by the . C. Antonius his Collegue, 
The Liber of the . e 
in no t ecurity, ompey d in: 
| res gr his great Name: . — abſo- 
-:3 lute Maſterof all De Deliberations. Julius Ceſar, 
84. ſubdu'd the Gaul, and ſo great a Service put 700 
2B . 52. him into a Condition of etabliſbing bim 701, 
AE Es He vas reſqly'd to equal, if not to out- do, 
PDiuompey. The immenſe Riches of Craſſus made 
him believe that he might ſhare the Glory of 
. ke of reat Men, 5 
at 4 ence the er bon a 
y — od in the War againſt the Fan rhe 
Ws my ha ro himſelf, — his —__ 
try. proving 
fulted. wich cruel Railleries over the ny 
oP ow * and * en, * 


af 


oy, 
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e their General. But this Diſgrace to the Ro- art of | 
WIE. Main Name wus not the worſt Effect of che Name 
bp Defeat of Craſſus. His Power cb celan d WES. 
4 chat of Pompey and Cæſar, whom he kept 70. 4 
' united, notwichſtanding ali their Averſion. 2% | 
46. Dy his D Aa which held chem, 708. " *M 
. Weir Hands al the Foress EH de Gerede * 
Wealth, decided their = at "Phay alia 9 
| any Rn Oy chen Con On, | 
| over all che World 
7 in fil [hmm tle tes in Mauritania, by 
Bpam, Victer on all fides; he was acknow-w-. 
.: Jedg'd as Maſter at Rome, and in all the Em- 
pire.' Brut; and Caſſius thought to free their 
Citizens, - by lay him as 4 Tyrant, not- 713. 
weithſtanding his Moderation and Clem * 
Nome fell chereby into the Hands of Mark 
. e y - mo Ca Oflavianus, 
Julius für, and his Son | \\ 
by: Adopron „Tate was che Second Tri- 
umbirate; and were ſuch Tyrants, chat their 
477 Proſeriptions do to this day cauſe a Horror +: 
36. to read them But they. were tob violent to 718. 
32. be of long continuance. These three Men 722% _ 
o. if *'* divided*che\ Empire, Colle guarded Ta, 753. 
and of a ſudden forther Crueleees 
into Mildneſs and Gentleneſs, he made them Pots) 1 
believe he had been induc'd to thdſe HA by 7 
his Collegues. The Remains ef the Commun- 
- Wealth periſh'd with Brutus and Caſſius at the 
to. Battle 7 Pbilippi. Antony and Caſay,, after they 724 , 
had ruin'd Lepidus, 0 themſelves one a- © _ 3 
gainſt another. All the Power of Rome was | 1 
pu — . Sea. r at. Actium: 19 
he Egyptian and Eaſtern Forces, which An- — 


5 teny brought along with him, were ce ages | 
and 
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IN 


ER E I beg leave to obs 
ſerve to the Reader, that 


firſt Part down to Epocba 
XII. or that of Charlemain, 
Jin the Seventh, or laſt, Age 
of the World, I would not 
in that fir} part venture any farther than 
that of Jeſus Cbriſt, for two Reaſons; the 
one is becauſe, as I hinted before, I had 
gone far enough for the better explaining 


the Holy Scriptures, and the purer Claflicks:: 
and then ſeeing the Biſhop has, in. his 
Courſe of Hiſtory down to that "Epocha, 
interwoven with the ' prophane Hiſtory, not. _ 
only the Progreſs and Obſtacles, the Dangers, 


Hardſhips and Perſecutions, of the Chriſtian: 
Religion and its firſt Profeſſors, but the Au- 


thority. alſo and Faith, che Doctrine and 
Inf------ of the Church of Rome, 1 choſe - 


rather to ſtop here, than to advance on to 


a Neceſſity of diſſenting from our Author; 


and eſpecially in a Point here ſome-wou'd 
think that ſuch difference of Sentiments might 
be, in either of us, a Warp only from the 


Prejudice of Education . 
2 n Another 


TRODUCTION. 


tho? our Author carried his 
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Fon. ——— But I only 


<d, is, that, what our bor makes the 


' Third Fart, I have made. the Second, He 


wrote, tis Plain, from the cloſe of this. /c- 
cond Part, for the uſe of an adult Perſon ; 
for one, whoſe good parts and judgment had 
been much improb'd by Years and the beſt 


Education, and thereby duly fitted to read 


with eaſe, and to digelt ſo great and uſeful a 


Piece as is that part which treats of the 


Courſe, or Succeſſion, © of Religion from the Crea- 
** liſh for thoſe 
of renderer Years, and, conſequently, ſhort 
of that Knowledge, and too much below, 
or deſtitute of, ſuch Aſſiſtances. 


What he, with good Reaſon, made, to 
one of thoſe Years and Education, the /c- 


cond Part, may, perhaps, be publiſh'd ; but 
| I Reaſons before given, as the 


happy was he, 
who dar'd thus (like the Propbers of old) in 
a manner ſo becoming his own Dignity and 
Profeffion, the ſacred Ties and Engagements 


* ( *. 6 - A. 6 * 8 e g | , 
_ 4 , 1 id « F E # b a 
” Fs ws 4 . my | a TL 
H was the Pupil! and 


from Religion, as well as in a way ſo ſuit- 


able to his Pupil's high Birth, Age, and 
Knowledge, to be continually imprinting in 
his Mind the certain Dependance on, and 
from thence the neceſſary Humility, Sub- 
miſſion and Reverence always due (and from 
none more than from the greateſt Princes) 


ro the Almighty, This he bravely, and with 
Tln * 5 © 1 | a 
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INTRODUCTION. | 
all the Gravity and Authority of a noble and 
truly great. As well as religious, Spirit, en- 
forces on him, in this the Introduction to, 
or: beginning, and again in the Concluſion 
of, this Part, telling him the * 


it muſt be to ſuch 45 Princes, as his High- | 
eſs, to obſerve woll, firſt, That Empires have, 


the Hiſtory . of che People of God; that the 
Revolutions and Succeſſions of Empires are 
e by Protiaeuce, and ſerve to humble 

And: then, ſecondly, that theſe Re- 


n+ =: of Empires have parcicular 
_ Princes 10 7 we uy 


6. Bip, Empires, ſays he, e oe chk E 

part, a neceſſary Connexion to che Hiſtory of Dat the 

the People of Gol Thus Godwas ſerved by —_ Revolu- 

Helau and che Babylonians, to chaſtiſe that En e ,, 

Prople'; by the Perſians, to fe eſtabliſn therii ee. 

by Mlexander and his firſt Succeſſots, to pro- /ated by 

* e b Antiochus, che Illuſtrious, or Frow- 

hiSuccefiors,toexerciſerhem, #% , 
noni to maintain their Liberty a- zunbl 
win the Kings of Syria, who were intent to Princes, 
AER. The Jews continued under 

the Power of thoſe very \Romans unto Jeſus 

Chrift ; whom when they had moſt wicked. 
-crvcified, thoſe fame 13 became ſoon 
inſtruments, without ever thinking that 

they were ſo, of the divine Vengeance, and 0 

rooted out that ungrateful People, God, wha 

had reſolved at the ſame time td gather to 

himfelf a new People, out of all Nations, did 

firſt re-unite both the Land and dea under that 

A Take 


for the moſt par, «_neoedlary ary Connexion to Wh”. 
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INTRO DUCT TON. 
Empire. The Commerce of ſo many different 
People, otherwiſe Strangers one to the o- 


ther, thus re- united under the Roman Domi- 


nion, was one of the moſt powerful and 
effectual Means that Providence made uſe of 
for the ſpreading of the Gaſpel. If the ſame 
Roman Empire perſecuted, for two hundred 
Tears, this new People, which was feen to riſe 
up on all ſides within its Walls, that Perſe- 
-cution hath confirmed the Chriſtian Church, 
and hath made its Glory the: more bright 
and conſpicuous by its Faith and Patience. At 


laſt the Roman Empire yielded; and, having 


found ſomething more invincible than itſelf, 
it quietly received into its Boſom that Church, 
againſt which it had made 10 long, and fo 


cruel, a War of Reſiſtance. |. | / 


When the time was come chat the Romay 
Power was to fall, and that that great Empire, 


which had vainly promiſed an Eternity to it- 


ſelf, was to undergo the Fate of all others, 
Nome became the Prey of the Harbariam; 
yet, by its Religion, bee its antient Ma- 
jeſty. The Nations, that 
Empire, by little and little learnt their Chriſti 


inyaded the Roman 
an Piety, which tempered their own Barba- 


riſm; and their Kings, in placing themſelves, 


each in their Nation, in the room of Emperors, 


found not 3 their Titles more glorious 


than that of being Protector of the Church, 


10 But here! muſt diſcover to you the ſecret 
- Judgments of God upon the Roman Empire, 


and even upon Name herſelf; Adler 
STE RON pP whic 


th. 
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' TINTRODUCTIONR, © 
which the Holy Ghoſt revealed to St. Jobn, 
and whieh that great Man, Apoſtle; Evan- 
eliſt, and Prophet, hath explained in the 
* elations. Rome, that was grown old in 
of the Worſhip of dels, found it extreamly 
difficult to get rid of it, even under Cbriſti. 
d an Emperors ; and the Senate counted it an 
" Honour to defend the Gods of Romulus; to 
whom they attributed all the Victories of the ' a 
old Common-Wealtn. 4 2 2 


The Emperors were wearied out with the 
Deputations of tbat Body, which required 2 ,. , ; f 
the Re · eſtabliſnment of its 7dols, and which Ora. © 
thought that to correct Rome of her old Su-Symm. ap. | 
tions, was to do an Injury to the Roman". Ton. 
ame. Thus that Body, which was made 3, . 
up of the chiefeſt Grandees the Empire had, Aug. 1. a 
and an immenſe number of People, in which Civit. Dei. q 
were well near all the moſt conſiderable and“ 1. % \' 
diſtimguiſh*d Perſons of Rome; could not be A 
drawn from their Errors, neither by the 
preaching of the Goſpel, nor by ſo plain and 
viſible an accompliſiment of the antient 
Prophecies, nor by the Converſion of almoſt 
all the reſt of the Empire; nor, to conclude, by 
that of the Princes, whoſe Decrees were ſo m 
in favour of Chriſtianity, On the contrary, - 
they continued moſt opprobriouſly to charge, 
after the Example of their Fore-fathers, the 
Church of Jeſus Chriſt, with all the Mif- 
chiefs and Calamities of the Empire; al- 5 


ret ways ready to renew the antient Perſecu- 
re, tions, if they had not been ſuppreſſed by Y 
1 


— 


INT.ROD eee 

che then ngs Were: in this 
Oondition at the . We the; Church, 
and à hundred Years la r Confaine, when 
God, ſeeing the many blood y Decrecs of 
the: Senate | his: Elirdful, People; and 
hearing the us Quteries of all the Peo- 
le of Rome, whoſe greedineſs after Coriſtian 
Blood had ſo often made the Amphitheatres 
to! reſound; delwerect to the Rarbarians that 

Apor 40% City, drunken with the Blood! of Saints, and 


e. eib the Blood of Jeſus, as St. Jobn ſpeaks, 


N her che terrible ae 
- ments. he had / exerciſed upon Baby lan s ſo 
that Nome itſelf as called b. by that. Name. 
That new Babylan, the follower: of the old, 
nas ſhe was N and ſwelled with her Victo- 
— triumph ing in-her-Delicacits and her 
+ Riches, | polluted with her Idolatries, and a 
poiſecutor ” of the People of God, fell alſo, as 


BY WE] marr and her Fall was great, as St. Jab 


ſets forth her Ruin. The Glory of her Con- 
queſts, which ſhe. attributed to ber Gods, is 
taken away from: her: She is made 4 Prey 
to the Barbariant taken three or four times, 
Püllag' d, ſack'd, deſtroyd. The Sword of 
the Barbarians ſpares only the Chriſtiaus. A- 
Nome, entirely Chriſtian, axiſes out 
of che Aſhes of that former, and. it was only 
after the Inundation of the Barbarians that 
the Victory of Iq Chrift was perfectly ob- 
taincd over the Noman Gods, which were 
-then not only Serayed, but forgotten, 


'T 505 the Empires of the world tave mi- 
niſtred to Religion, and the Preſervation oF 


Eternity is promiſed. 


(nf all abe Empires of, this 


INTRODUCTION. 
the People of God. Wherefore this fare 


God who hath cauſed his Prophets: ro-foretel 


the ſeveral Eſtates of his People, hath alſo 
cavſed them to foretel che Succeſſion: of the 
Empires;., You; haye ſeen; the places here 


| Nalmchadyezzar, hath been pointed out, as 


be that was to come and — raud 
People, and particularly the Zews ſo un- 
grateful agaiuſt their Cod. You have heard 
Cyrus named two hundred Vears before he 
was born, as he that was to ſet-up again the 
ople of God, and to puniſh; the Pride of 
The Ruin of Aineveb was as aleat- 


Mo. 
Jy-foretold.. Daniel, in his e Viſions, 


hath cauſed to go before yo np. ina 

moment, the Empire of Babylon, at of the 

Medes and Perſians; that of ; Alexander, / 

che Greems, The hemies and the Cru- 
ties of Anliochus, the Illuſtrious, wert there 


| er as well a8 the miraculous Victories 


of che P cople of God over ſo violent a Per- 
ſecuton. We ſee there thoſe famous E 
to fall one after another; and the ac 


pire, which Jeſus Chriſt: was to ſet up, is 


there ſo expreſsly deſcribed by its proper 
Characters, that chere is no way: to 

. ITis the Empire of the Saints of the moſt 
High ; the. x 0 of the Son of Many an 
Empire which was to ſubſiſt in the midſt of 
the Ruin of all the ene co e 


— 


n 1 2E \ 3018 TO 


Tir Jodgndents vfl God upan. dis: A 
4 Weid, Gt 
Taſk upon che Nees Empire, have not dere 
8 ept 
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kept hid from us. You have juſt now had 


it from the mouth of St. Foby. Rome her ſelf 
hath felt the Hand of God, and hath been, 
like others, an Example of his Juſtice. But 
its fate was happier yet than that of others; 
for, being purged by her Puniſhments from 
the remaining dregs of Idolatry, ſhe now 
indeed ſubſiſts, but only by that Chriſtianity, 
er ſne diſpenſes to all the World. 


Thus have all the great Empires, which 


2 have ſeen upon the Earth, coneurred by 
ſeveral ways and means to the good of Religion, 


and the glory of God, 2s God himſelf hath de- 


mw by ki R. Ny | 


Wen you DRE o often in \thely Writings 
chat Kings ſhall in great number enter into 


che Church, and be the Protectors and Nurſing 


Fuatbers of it, thoſe words prefently put you 


in mind of the 8 and other Chri- 
ſtian Princes: · and as the Kings, "_ Ance- 


ors,” have, more than any other, ſignaliz d 


_ . themſelves in 2 and 8 the 


Church of not be afraid? to aſ- 
ſure you, that they are thoſe, who, of all the 
Kings, are moſt clearly foretold in thoſe 
een, remarkable 3 Had 


av. God 1 who was reſolved to: Snake 
uſe of divers Em ires, either to chaſtiſe, or 
exerciſe, or to en arge, or protect, his Peo- 


ple, willing to make himſelf known for the 


Author of ſo admirable a Reſolution revealed 
ah | Ger: of it to his Prophets, and _ 
cauſe 


v, 
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ceauſed them to foretel what he hath reſolved 
to execute. Wherefore, as the Empires be- 


gan the order of God's Decrees on the People 
whom he had choſen, ſo the fortune of thoſe 


Empires we find declared by the fame 
Oracles of the Holy Ghoft, he foretold 
hues n of the faithful Tone 


| The more you accuſtom your ſelf to fol- 
Jow great things, and to recal them to their 


Principles, the more will you ſtand in ad- 
miration of thoſe the great Ends and Counſels 
of Providence. It concerns you to take the 
Ideas of them betimes, which will clear P 
every day more and more in your Min 

and you will be the better able to refer hu- 
man things to the order of that eternal Wi 
_ on which they depend. =» 


Sd doth not every day declare his Will 
"by his Prophets concerning Kings and Mo- 
-narchies, that he ſets up, or deſtroys: But, 
having done this m_ to thoſe Empires 


-whereof we have been f. 


aking, he ſhews us 
thoſe ſignal Examples 


what he does in 


all others, — — Kings theſe 606 

fundamental Truths: Firſt, That it is he wbo 
forms Kingdoms to e them to whom he © 
pleaſeth : And Secondly, That he knoweth | 


* to make them ſerve, in the time and 


order which he hath decreed, to che Deligns 
he hath on bis People. 


by; This, may it pleaſe your Bag. A 
V keep all fre 


rinces in an intire 3 


ej 
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INTRODUCTION. 
and ta make them always careful of the 
Orders of God, that ſo they may be inſtru- 


mental in what he purpoſes for his own Glo- 
. upon all Occaſions chat He A than; 


13 


But this Succeſſion of Aupibes if we mill 
nder it more a3 Men, hath very great 
Advantages, ef] all for Princes, ſecing 
that aum "the ordinary Companlidn of 
ſo exalted 2 Condition, is ſo very much 
gueld by ſuch a Spectacle. For if Men 
dearn to moderate themſelves by ſeeing Kings 
die, how much more will they be ſtruck 
cy ſeeing ev | Kingdoms: — — from 


wheucagan they receive a more 
- the Vaaty ef human Gr — bas 


43 3 


da wh aun ieh as in an. inſtant, 
5 us, en a8 in an 
Before your Eyes, the Death and Downfal, 


ud ddt da, af Kings: an but 
of tliaſe mighty Empiras that have made the 
hole: Nuivenſe to tremble; when you ba- 
bathitheanticnt and the Second Empire of 
he AMrians, the Nelles, the Perfians, the Gre- 


cdlans, and the Nomans, all before you ſucceſ- 


—_— and-all to fall, as Imay ſay, one upon 
ri this dreadful Deſtruction pr 
anakes you ſenſible that there is nothing ſoli 


A 
tion is che p er Fartage nd Portion 
human thin rn 10119 B80 
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But that which will render to your Highneſs 


this View of the Suceeſſion and Revolutions 77 Reve- | 
of Empires both more advantagious ' and - 


more agreeable, will be the Reflection you 12 75 
ſhall make not only on the Riſe: and Full of ticular 
l. a but alſo on che Cauſes'of cheir Pro- C4. 


and on thoſe of their Ruin. n 


Princes 
ought to 


For, gv, that ſame God, why hath . 


the —— of the Univerſe, and who, as he is 


Almighty by himſelf, hath reſolv'd, for the 
aig 5 Order, ur the Parts of ſo 
{ ſhould depend one upon another; 


that- — God hath 0 decreed that the 
courſe of human things ſhould have its Hucs 
and its Proportions; I mean, that Men and 
Nations have had Qualities commenſdrate to 
the Advancements to which they have been 
defign'd ; and that, excepting ' ſome certain 
extrordinary Strokes, wherein God hath been 
willing to manifeſt his own Hand in particu- 
kr, there are no very great Changes happen, 

but what may deduce their Cauſes from BY 
cet OC 


4 1 [ 


And as, in all | Affairs, there | is Sil which 


dertake them; and, laftly, that, which makes 
_ have ſucceſs: So the true Science of 
is to obſerve, in every time, thoſe 
iſpofitions, which have prepar'd and 
— for great Changes, and the im en 
kant t ConjunCtares, which have bjought then 


" | 
9 | Indeed 


prepares them, that, which determines to un- 
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Indeed it is not ſufficient to look only juft 
before one, that is to ſay, to conſider thoſe 
great Events, which all on a ſudden do decide 
the Fortune of Empires. He; that would 
gain a deep and thorough Knowledge of hu- 
man things, ought to take them at their firſt 
Head and Spring; and he muſt obſerve the 
Inclinations, and the Tempers; or, to ſpeak 
all in one word, the Character, as well of the 
People governing in general, as of the Princes 
in particular; or, if you pleaſe, of all the ex- 
traordinary Men, who by the Im ce of 
the Part they have had in the World, have 
contributed, either well or ill, to the change 
of States, and to the publick Fortune. 


= I have endeavour'd to E you to theſe 
R neceſlary Reflections in the firſt part of this 
UVDDiſcourſe; you may be able now to obſerve 
= the Genius of the People, and that of thoſe 
| great Men that have led them. The Events, 
| that have ſucceeded in the Sequel, have been 
——_— ſhewn; and that I might keep your Mind in- 
2 tent upon the Chain of the great Affairs of the 
3 World, which principally I would have you 
to underſtand, I have purpoſely omitted ſe- 
veral particular Facts, whoſe Conſequences 
have not _ ſo ue N 
by our fixing ſo much upon the End 'd, 
ood from _ nightly paſting 2 
things, we cou'd not ſo well make the juſt 
Reflections on them they deſerve, you may 
be pleas' d now to ſet yourſelf about it wi 
x more particular Attention, and to accuſtom 
wal your 
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moſt diſtant and remote Cauſes. 


Thereby, Sir, you will learn, what is ſo 
to be known, that although, if we 
only have regard to particular accidents, For- 
tune ſeems alone to decide the eſtabliſhment 
and the ruin of Empires; yet, perfectly to 
underſtand the whole, it happens, juſt as it 
does at Play, where the moſt agile and dex- 


trous carries it againſt the ſtronger Hand. 


In fine, in this tragical and bloody Game, 
where People are in wer een about Empire 
and Power, he that forecaſted at the 
reateſt diſtance, that hath moſt apply'd him- 
elf, that hath continu'd longeſt in the moſt 
_ difficult Labours; and, in a word; he that 


hath the greateſt Skill, either in puſhing on, 


or improving, a begun Encounter, hath at 


laſt had the advantage, and hath made even 


Fortune herſelf aſſiſting to his Deſigns, 


Therefore it behoves you not to be weary 
of inquiring into the cauſes of great Changes, 
ſince that nothing can be more ſerviceable to 
inſtruct you than ſuch inquiries; but eſpecial- 


ly ſeek till you find them in the Event of 


great Empires, where the Greatneſs of the 
Accidents makes them more plain and ma- 
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your Mind to ſeek out the effects in their 
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The Scy- 1 =: among the great Empires 
Ethos. We 4 — — nor chat of 
ans, onttt-if Hercules, thoſe, famous Con- 
&yPtians, | 


— 8 
have nothing of Connection 8 . 
we will leave them to be celebrated hy the 
Poets,” 'who have PII: own 11 


24 their N 


25 i and the Tanais of Fuſtin, rais'd up for Bale 
As while in Aſia Major. The Scythians, whom 
| that Prince carried to the War, did ra- 
ther make Incurſions than Conqueſts, It 
was only in Rencounters, and by repel- 
Ang, TOC and purſuing the Cimme- 

rians, 


1 
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Win, that bey enticed into Neck Seat the 3 


Medzi, andtook that part of Ana from chem, . 
where they lad eſtabliſh'd their Dominion. 
ſe new Co . reigned there but 
Rf thenty ears; their Impiety, their 
Farice, and Fake made them quickly 
it; and axares, the Son of Pbraortes, ES, 
from hom they had conquer'd' it, -drove | 85 
For out of it again. Being driven to a cor- 


ner of his Kingdem, which the Conquerors = 
either 99 glected, or which perhaps , 3 
were bx able to force, he waited — 

with Patience till thoſe brutim Conque- 2 
fors had ſtirr'd up the publick Hatred, "and © 
ruin'd and deſtroy d themſelves by the - 

of their Government. 1 

And we find yet in Strabo, e 15. 7 

| 18 fame Megaſftbenes, one Teur⸗ _ 
King of :Evhiopia: "this "ought to be \. 
bataß mention'd in the Seriprate, whoſe 33 
Huus were fear d in the time d Wangcbe king · 1.7 
| That hs — ev. ys Yo ' > al 
n 3 "5 
ay of 4 Man; that I can find butvery _ 
mention of among the Hiftbrians, and _ 3 
e Governrient had nd continuance?! | - 
The Etbiopiamt, whereof he was King, — 
were, if we will believe Herodotus the Herod. Iis. 2 
haridſomeſt and moſt delicate ſhaper Menz. RF 
the World. Their Wit war quickand © || BY 


ftrong, but they took nc enre to te it. "= 
lackig their: Confidence in their \robult A 
dies, and gervdus Arms. heir Kings 8 5 


| were eleftive, and a x gave the Throne 3 1 
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to the greateſt and the ſtrongeſt. 

juge of heir Humour by an 3 r. 
relates. When Cambyſes ſent to 

them Ambaſſadors and Preſents, ſuch as 

the Per/ians gave, of Purple, Bracelets of 

Gold, and Compolitions of Perfume, 2 


| . at thoſe Preſents in which they could 


find nothing that was profitable to Life, 
as well as at their Ane. whom 
they took for Spies, as chey were. But 
their King was alſo r to make A 
Preſent after his manner to the He Kiag. of 
Perſia: and taking into his Hand w, 


which a Pran —— ſcarce hold, ſo far 


tt 


was he from being able to draw it, he bent 
it in the Preſence of the Ambaſſadors, bid- 


ding them hearken to the Counſel which the 


King of . E/biepia gave to the King of Perſia, 
When. the Perſians are able, — as I 


am, to make uſe of a Bow df . this C atneſs 
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tb, let them' come and attack the 
but let them bring with. them 


i=» nome] rees than yet Cambyſes has, In the 


dot put into abe Hearts of the. Ty "nh the 
ambitious defire of ſpreading. themſelves out of 


mean time let them thank the (Gods, who have 


their own Conmtry.. When he bad. ended 
this Sentence, ke looſe d his Bow, and 

ve it to the Ambaſſadors; We cannot 
y what would have been the event of 
the War. Can byſes enrag d at this 
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"H People of Ethiopia were 


However, thoſe 
nor ſo juſt as they proudly pretended to be, 
nor ſo ſhut up within their own Country. 
Their Neighbours, the Egyptians, ſeve- 
ral times felt their Power. There is no- 
= of Continuedneſs in the Counſels of 
ſavage and ill-cultivated Nations: If 
N did at any time begin in them any 
good Sentiments, ſhe never finiſh*d them. 
that we find but very little to be learnt 
or imitated from them. Therefore we will 
ſpeak no more of them, but now come to 
a more polite People. 
The Egyptians are the firſt from whom 
we have learnt any Rules of Government. 
This being a grave and ſerious Nation, firſt 
underſtood the true end of Polity, which 
fle ba render Life commodious, and the Peo- 
The Temperature of the Coun- 
— = always even and uniform, made 
udgments, more ſolid and conſtant. + 
42 Views is — Foundation of all Society, 
ſo they carefully cultivated and improv d - 
it. Their chief Virtue. was Gratitude. : 
The Honour that was given to them for : 
being the moſt generous and grateful, ſhews D144 lib. 
were likewiſe the moſt ſociable. Kind- 1. P. 2. 
are the: Bond both of ick and 
| 3 Concord. He that acknowledges ' 
avours, loves to beſtow them; and in „ 
baniſhing Ingratitude, the pleaſure of do- : 
ing remains ſo pure, that there is no 
way for one to be inſenſible of it. Their 
_ were — ag Equity, and pro- 
| Per 
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per to unite Citizens to one another. He, 
who, being able to reſcue a Man aſſaulted, 


did not do it, was puniſh'd with as ſevere 
a Death as the Aſſaſſin himſelf, If we 
could not help the unfortunate, at leaſt we 


ought to impeach the Author of the Vio- 
| lence, and there were Puniſhments eſta- 
bliſn'd on purpoſe for thoſe that were fail- 


ing in this Duty. Thus were the Citizens 
a Guard each to other, and all the Body 
of the State was join'd againſt the wicked 
Doer. It was not permitted for any one 
to be uſeleſs in the State; The Law 
aſſign'd to every one their Buſineſs, which 
was perpetuated from Father to Son. 
They were not to have two, nor could 
they change their Profeſſion; but then all 
Proſeſſions were honour'd. But it was ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be ſome, both Em- 
ploy ments and Perſons, more conſiderable 
than others, as it is but fit that Eyes 
ſnould be in the Body; their Luſtre 
will not make the Feet and lower Parts to 
be ever the more deſpis'd. So among the 
Egyptians, the Prieſts and the Soldiers had 
their particular Marks of Honour: but all 


the Traders, even to the leaſt, were had 
in eſteem: and it was believ'd a criminal 
Matter to deſpiſe and ſcorn the Citizens, 
whoſe Labours, whatſoever they were, 
contributed to the Weal publick. By this 


means all Arts came to their Perfection; 
the Honour, which cheriſh'd them, was in 
every thing concernꝰd: they made greater 


Improvements in what they had always 
| ſeen. dane, and to what in Particular they 


12 | had 
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had been hrought up from their very In- 

But there was one Occupation which all 

Men were to be concern'd in; and that was 

the Study of the Laws and Wiſdom. Ig- 

norance of the Religion and Polity of one's 

Country is no where excuſable in any Go- 

vernment. Here every Profeſſion had its 

Canton, to which it was particularly aſſign'd. 

There fell out no Inconvenience by it in 

a Country whoſe Extent was not very 

great, and in fo curious and exact Or- 

r. Thoſe that had a mind to be idle, 

knew not where to hide themſelves. 

/ Amidſt theſe many good Laws, that 

which was the beſt of them, was, that all 

People were brought up to obſerve them. 

A-new Cuſtom. was a Prodigy in Egypt : 
Every one did there always the ſame ; and Herod. 7.2. 

the punctual Care they had to obſerve Die. J. 1. | 
mall things maintain'd the great. 80 5, 71 

that never was there any People that hald © 

longer preſerv'd their Cuſtoms and Laws. 

The Regularity and Awfulneſs of their 

Courts of Juſtice contributed to the up- 

holding of that Genius. Thirty One Judges 

were "choſen. out of the principal Cities 

to make up that Commiſſipn to judge 

the whole Kingdom. They were ac- 

euſtomꝰd to ſee in thoſe high Places only ä 
the moſt grave Men of their Country, and 3 
ſuch as were of the cleareſt Integrity. The | 
Prince gave them certain Salaries, that fo 


they; being freed from domeſtick Entangle- - Lee: 
ments, might . beſtow the whole of their I 
time in making the Laws to be the better | 

5 ; __ obſerv'd. 
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obſerv'd. They receiv'd no Ad 
= Suits of Law, for as yet they had never 
han, p of m a Trade of-Juſtice. To 
* the Matters were debated 
in thoſe Aſſemblies by Arguments in wri- 
ting. They were afraid there of falſe Elo- 
uence, which might dazzle the Under- 
fanding, and ſtir up the Paſſions, Truth 
could not be told there in too plain a man- 
ner. The Preſident of the Senate wore a 


Collar of Gold and precious Stones, from 


whence hung a Figure without any Eyes, 
which they call'd Truth. When he took 
it, that was che Signdl.to begin the Court. 
He bow'd it to the Party. that was to gain 
; = Cauſe, and that was the Form of pro- 
the Sentences. One of the 
fineſt of the Egyptian Arts, to make their 
ancient Maxims be preſerw'd, was, to 
invelt them with certain Ceremonies, that 
imprinted them in their Minds. Theſe 
Ceremonies were obſery'd with due re- 
Eextvians not ſuffer 
de turn' d = 1 
had in Egypt one ent 
which was very extraordinary, and which 
1 It was the Conſolation, at 
the time of Death, of leaving their Names 
in eſteem among all men; and of all hu - 
man Goods this is the only one that Death 
cannot raviſh from us. Tet it was not fuf- 
ſer' d in Egypt to commend all the Dead 
indifferently ; That was an Honour to be 
had by's pubic IPO un 
2 Man 
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2 Man was dead, . 973 him unto 

udgment; The publick Accuſer was 

ard ; If he proy'd that the Conduct of 


the Deceas'd had been bad, then the Me- 


mory of him was condemn'd, and he was 
depriv'd of Sepulture, The People re- 
ver d the power of their Laws, which 
reach'd them even after Death, and e- 
very one, being touch'd by the Exampl 

was afraid to diſhonour his Memory an 

bis Family, But if the Defunct was not 


convicted of any Crime, then he. had an 


honourable Interment ; they made his Pa- 


negyrick, but they meddled not at all with 


his. Birth. All Egypt was noble, and be- 
fide they receiv'd.no further Commenda- 
tions than what they had got by their own 


Every one knows how curious the Egypti- 
ans were in preſerving dead Bodies. Their 
Mummies are to be ſeen at this day. Thus 
their Gratitude to their Kindred was im- 
mortal: Children, by ſeeing: the Bodies of 
their Anceſtors, call'd to mind their Vir- 
tues, which the Publick had paid ſuch Ac-. 
e to, and they were incited 
to love thoſe Laws, which had ſo recom- 

Io prevent borrowing, which was the 
Parent of Idleneſs, Frauds and Branglings 
the Decree of King Afychis did not ſuffer 
ut 
he pledg'd the Body of his Father to 
of whom ! And "og both 


_— 


condition that #94. lis. 
} . 
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redeem, as ſoon as ever one could, fo pre. 


cious a Pledge; and he that dy'd before 


Did. 


he had acquitted himſelf of that Duty, was 
3 e 4 8 0 
The Kingdom was Hereditary; but the 


Kings were oblig'd more than all others, 


to live according to the Laws. Not that 
any had ” th enter'd into the leaſt Diſpute 
againſt them, as Kings; or that any one 
offer d at a right to control or force them. 
On the contrary, their Princes were look'd 


upon as Gods. Ancient Cuftom alone was 


their ſufficient Rule; and they reſolv'd 
to live no otherwiſe than their Anceſtors; 
hence they patiently ſuffer'd themſelves, 
not only to be regulated in the quality 
and quantity of their Table (for that 
was indifferent and eaſy to them; in 
Egypt, where all People were ſober, and 
where the Air of the Country was a friend 


to Frugality) but they were content that 


their very Hours ſnould be ſet them. In 
waking at break of day, when their Minds 


Herod. 2. wete moſt refin'd, and their Thoughts 
Did. 5. 2. moſt clear, they read their Inſtructions, 


by 
* 6 3% 


or rather Letters and Advices, that they 
might have a more exact and true Idea 
of the Matters they were to decide. As 
ſoon as they” were dreſs'd, they went to 
ſacrifice in the Temple. There, being 


incompaſd d by all their Court, and the 
Victims at the Altar, they aſſiſted at 


a Prayer full of Inſtruction, where the 
Chief Prieſt pray'd to the Gods to confer 
on the Prince all Royal Virtues, ſo that 
he might be religious to the Gods, placid 

Ns ps towards 
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towards Men, moderate, / juſt, magnani- 
mous, ſincere, and far from falſhood, li- 
beral, a Maſter of himſelf, puniſhing be- 


low, but rewarding above, Deſert. The 
Chief Prieſt afterwards ſpake of the Faults 


that Kings might commit, but he always 


ſuppos'd they fell into them by ſurprize, 


or ignorance, charging with Imprecations 
the Miniſters, that 
and concealPd the: Truth from them. This 


thought 29: eee did only ſower their 
Spirits, and that the moſt effectual way 
of inſpiring Virtue into them, was to 
point out to them their Duty in Praiſes 
conformable ro the Laws, and gravely 


deliver'd before their Gods. After Prayer 


and Sacrifice, they read to the King in 


the Sacred Books, the Counſels and the 
Actions of great Men, that ſo he might 


govern his Kingdom by their Maxims, 
and maintain the Laws, which had made 
his Predeceſſors, as well as their Subjects, 


| Mat which ſhews that theſe Remon- 


ſtrances were made and hearken'd to ſeri- 


ouſly, was, that they had their effect; eſpe- 


cially among the Thebans, that is to ſay in the 

chief Dynaſty, that, where the Laws were 

in force, and which came at laſt to be che 
Miſtreſs of all the reſt, and where The truly 


greateſtMen were Kings. The two Mercuries, 
Authors of Sciences, and of all the Inſti- 


tutions of the Egyptians, the one near the 


time of the Deluge, and the other, whom 


Contem- 


3 Triſimegiſtus, or Ter maximus, 4 
et | 


was the manner of inſtructing Kings; They 
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Contemporary of Moſes, were both King 
of Thebes. All Egypt "profited by ther 


Herod.l.2. Light, and Thebes owes to their Inſtructions 


their having had very few bad Princes. 
Thoſe were ſpared during their Lives; the 


. publick Repoſe would have it ſo; but 


they were not exempt from the Judgment 
they were to undergo after Death. Some 
have been deny'd Burial, but there are 
few RR but on the con- 
trary, of the Kings have been in 
ſo dear Eſteem with People, that 
every one bewaild their Death, as much 
as that of their Parents, or Children. 
This Cuſtom of judging Kings after their 
Death ſeem'd fo juſt to the People of 
God, that themſelves have practis'd it. 
We read in the Scriptures that wick- 
ed Kings have been depriv'd of the 
Burial of their Anceſtors, and we learn 
from Joſepbus, that that Cuſtom laſted e- 
ven to the time of the A/monzans. ' This 
gave Kings to underſtand, that if their 
Majeſty put them above Human Judg- 


ments in this Life, they were not above 


them when Death had laid them but E- 
qual with other men. 5 

The Egyptians had an inventive Genius, 
and they turn'd it to things that were pro- 


fitable. Their Mercuries have fill'd Egypt 
with wonderful Inventions, and ſcarce have 


left it ignorant of any thing that might 
make Life eaſy” and commodious. 1 
cannot give to the Egyptians the Honour 
they have conferr'd on their, Ofiris, for 
having invented Tillage, * 1 
n Jun 
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found at all times in the neighbouring Died. l. x. 
Countries of the World, where Mankind S. 1. Plat. 75 | 
vas ſpread, and queſtionleſs it was known % e | 

ever ſince the World began. The Egyptians or : | 
themſelves likewiſe give ſo great an Anti- 

quity to O/iris, that it is painly ſeen they 
— IIS 
beginning e World, they wo 
fain attribute to him ſome things, whole 
Original was long before all times known 
in their Hiſtory. But if the Egyptians 
were not the firft Inventors of Agriculture, 
nor of the other Arts which we 'ſee before 


en Bi 9. ne. AR OE. 2 2s 


the Deluge, they have yet. brought them 
to ſuch Perfection, and have taken ſo great 
care to reſtore and eſtabliſh them among the 


ſhorr of thoſe that were the firſt Inventors. | TE 
Indeed there are ſome things of great | ; 
Uſefulneſs, the Invention whereof cannot be 
diſputed with them. For as their Country 
was level and open, and their Heaven always Par. Ez. 
clear and uncloudy, they were the firſt that Piod. 1. 
obſerv'd. the Courſe of the Stars: and they 3,2 ,, 
were the firſt alſo that regulated the Year. 
Thoſe Obſervations threw them naturally 
into Arubmetick;. and if it be true what 
Plato ſays, That the Sun and the Moon P/::. ir 
taught Men the knowledge of Numbers, In. 
that is to fay, that they began the Accounts 
regulated by that of Days, Months, and ep” 
Tears, then the; Egyptians were the firſt 
| who. hearken'd to thoſe marvellous In- 
ſtructers. The Planets and other Stars 
© were no Jefs knen to- * 
f 0 
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People, where Barbariſm had made them be | Þ 
forgot, that their Honour comes very little 2 
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found out that great Near which brings 
back all the Heaven to its firſt point. To 
know their own Lands, every year cover'd 
over by the overflowing of Nile, they 
were forced to betake themſelves to ſur- 
veying, which quickly taught them Geo- 
metry. They were great Obſervers of Na- 
ture, which in an Air ſo ſerene, and un- 
der a Sun ſo burning; was very ſtrong in 
its Products amongtt them. Twas that 
which made them find out, or perfect, Phy- 
ſick. Thus all Sciences were in great eſteem 


Died: i. with them. The firſt Inventors of uſeful 


Teure 3. thingsreceiv'd, both whilſt they liv'd, and 


init, after their Deaths, Rewards worthy of their 
Labour. Twas that conſecrated the Books 

of their two Mercuries, and made them to 

be look'd on as divine Books. The firit 
People that had Libraries, were. thoſe 
Diad. 1. 1:0f Egypt. The Title that was given them 
5. 2. made them very deſirous to purchaſe them, 
and to ſearch into the Secrets of them; 
they were calFd, Tbe Treaſure of the Reme- 
dies of ibe Soul. Thereby it was cur'd of 
the moſt dangerous Ignorance, that of its 
own Maladies, the Source of all other. 

One thing, which made the greateſt im- 
preſſion on the Minds of the Egyptians, 

was the eſteem and love of their Country. 

It was, they ſaid, the Manſion-Houſe of 

the Gods, they had reign'd there for many 

— Millions of Years. It was the Mother of 

= 5 both Men and Beaſts, which the Land of 
1. F. 1. Egypt, water d with the River Nilus, had 
19 2 forth, whilſt all Nature beſides 
was barren. The. Prieſts: * 

PRES. v e 
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tle — pr Eg Y __ of that' vaſt — 8 
tinuance o which only flPd 
with the ' Fablss" ety — of iy of, their 
Gods, did it to imprint — * Minds of 
the People the Antiquity and Nobleneſs 
of their Country. Thds they choſe to find 
enough to loſe chemſelves in ad Abyſs of 
Time which ſeem'd to them near to 
an Eternit); dut their real Hiſtory vas 
| circumſcrib'd within reaſonable Bounds: 
"Yet, their Love to their Country — 
more folid Foundations. Egypt was, in fine 
the moſt beautiful Country in the World, 
tte moſt plentiful d — che beſt cdl 
tivated by Art. — richeſt; and moſt com 
modious, and the moſt adorw'd n 3 
Care and Magnificence of her King? 
There was nothing bur What! was very 1 
great in their DefGighs'and in their Works:; 3 
hat they made of Nitusis-moredible. * = > 
rain'd very'Yeldvih in Eg) bur _ 
River, which vater'd it alf y its 
Overflowings, cbrodght to it che Rains 1 2 
the Snows of ather* Countries: For the | 85 
better multiply in of ſo betieficial a River, 
of Gin traverſed with ah infinite number 
Chanels of an inoredible lei and Died. 
_ Thus the Nile Froitful- 2. 
nei every where wich it wholeſome - —=_ 
han how ted Towns to one another 
and the great Sta to the Red Sea, kept. . 
4 en eee wet 
the Kingdom, and fortify ch it i. hor 
Eneniy : ſo chat ii = 
the Nourifher: and che Defender — — 
The 3 ſwallow CI 
7 WP ART II. ä k WI 


% 
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with it but che Towns chat were ſet a- 
Dk B. 8. yaſt, A and labour, and rais'd 

of the 3 117 bee 
See r beheld 
all che Plain overflown; and at the ſame 


time made fruitful by the Nie. When it 


ſwell' d itſelf. above Meaſure, there Joe 
great Lakes cut hollow by the Kings, 


| 1 
| War : their Boſoms to the Bid — 


Waters. Tbeſe again had their 
prepar'd z,.,great Sluices / open d, or 2 
em up, as there was oecaſion ;; and the 
aters, having thus their Retreat, tarry'd 


nd longer on the lands than; juſt what was 


dare tn mate, and make them fertile. 

Such was the uſe of this great Lake, 
which was call'd" the Lake of Ab ar of 
Mori: It was the name: of the King 
that bad cauy' d. it ton he made. One 
would be aſteniſh d tö read, what has 
been affirmd, that the Compaſs of it 
ut r apr — 


2 it yielded. Treaſures by being co- 


ed with, the Waters. Ty Pyramids, 
_ of which bore upen a Throne two 
Coloſſus- Ike: Statues, tho one of Aris the 


Scher ef higit#3fe, - L. e 
red Foot high in the midſt of the Lake, 


of an equal Depth under as Abeve, the 


Water: 80 — W they 
99 W Ur Were 
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were buik before the Hallow was MFG, and | 
that a of that at Atenit was made 
ä by: Man's Hand e fifigle Prifce. 
./ Thoſe who'do not know to What degree 
qhe Earth may be , rake for a 
Romance what is related of the number 
of the Towns ih Egypr. The Richiels ef Herd. 2. 
them is no lefsincredible. There was not Pio. 1,2. 
due of chem that Had not maghfieene =". 
\ -Temiples;--atnd moſt ſtately and 
Palaces. Architecture diſcover there, H 
all chings;- ſuch a noble Simplicity hd - 
-Greatnefs,' that it took up the whole Ima-Diod. ibid. 
tion. The long Galleries expo d to 
every ones Vie ſuch Sculptures in them 
as Cretce took: for Models, ' Heben Was a- 
ble to diſpute it wich the ſineſt Cities of rhe 
Univerſe; | Her hundred Gates, Which 
-Morer ſung off, are known to all e World. | 
:She was as full: of People, as ſhe Was vaſt, THT. 
and it as aid fhe could at one tittie dry 
out rem thoùſund · eee each Pop. - 
of her Bates M a PMel 1.9. | 
Lot there be, if you 1 Rede 
n yet Ts is mot 
certam that her P was: rh, 
number d Nhe Greets; and che 
Have —— 8 GENE and 


:Grandenrp!' 
the Ae 50 her; ſo 0 deen JF 17. 
vere thoſs)\Remains; ©» * | Tac. Aut. 


h If our Travellers had Gu i fur ax pe- * 

| theiCirywas built, they wouldy' no deux, | ; 

| Huve 5 found ſomet — 11 
| her Ruatis: + For che Works of che E 

| . 2 - 
| 424 | ſtruction 
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ſtruction of time. Their Statues were Co- 
Herzd. & loſſes , their Pillars vaſt's Egypt aimed at 
Died. , Grandeur, and to ftrike the Eyes at a di- 
* ſtance, but always to content by the Juſt- 
neſs of the Proportions. There were diſco- 
verdi in Said (you — well that that 
Veyag. pr. is the Name of Thebais) Temples and. Pa- 
AM The- laces almoſt yet —2 whete thoſe Pil- 
vs and Statues are innumerable.” One 
| | Palace is admir'd there above all, the 
. Remains of which ſeem only to continue 
Ns to efface the Glory of all others even the 
l 1 Works. Four Galleries, whoſe 
oſpect Joſt: our Sight, bounded on each 
ide by Sphinxes of as curious a Subſtance, 
as their Greatneſs is remarkable, ſerve as 
Avenues from four Portico's of ſuch a height 
as were an Aftoniſhment to the Eyes. What 
Magnificence and Extent was there! As 
yet, thoſe that have deſerib'd to us this 
„ ee, Building, have not had time 
ef going round it 3 nay, and are not very 
| 0-1 2 they have ſeen above half of itz but 
7 bowever, all they have ſeen war very 
| | | ſurprizing. A Hall, which ſeems to be 
5 — in the middle of that ſtately Pa- 
e, vas ſupported by ſix ſrore Pillars of 
thirty ſix Foot in Compaſt, ionably 
1 2 and intermixt with — Spoon 
3 many Ages have never been able yet 
to demoliſn. Even the Golbum are ſtill 
5 Preſer wd àmong the r that ad- 
 mirable. -Egifices ay, and preſerw'd in 
their Strength and Vivacitys-” So: ſkill d 
was Egypt ain imprintingothe Characters 
of 1 her Works. 3 
„ 8 * 


hat the Name of be Ning is gone thro? 
all the known Parts of the World, and 
that aur Prince extends likewiſe his Re- 
ſearches as far into the moſt beautiful 
Morks of Natnre and of Art, would 
it not be an Object worthy of ſo noble a 
Curioſity, to diſcover the Beauties which 
Thebais locks. up in her Deſarta, and 
to inrich our Architecture with the In- 
ventions of Egypt? What Power and what 
Art was it, that could make: ſuch a Coun- 
try to be the Wonder of the Univerſe? 
Aba what Beauric might there not be 
found if we come yet unto this Royal 
City, ſince chat, at ſo great a Diſtance 
from it, ſuch Marvels are diſcover d? 
But it is Egypt's Glory alone to erect 
Monuments for Poſterity. Her Obe- 
liſques, even at this day, as well by their 
Beauty, as their Height, do make up the 
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chief Ornaments of Rom; and the Ru. 
mans, deſpairing of ever equalling tze 


Egyptians, thought it would very well 
contribute to their Greatneſs, the borrows 

ng the Monuments of their Kings. 
* . {Egypt had not yet ſeen any . 


ings beſides the Tower of Babel, when 
the. invented her Pyramids, which as well 5 
by their Figure, as by their Grandeur, tri 


umph'd over Time and Barbarians. The 
good Taſte and Judgment of the Egyp< 


tians made them then to be in love on- | 


with things truly ſolid and regular. 
hy is it the Point, Whether Nature of 
herſelf brought it to that ſimple Air; 


to Which it is 1 mo 


K 3 


II 


fy 1 
«s oO» Fo k. 44 
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che Judgment is vitiated by Novelties 
and extravagant Attempts: hewever it be, 
the Egyptians have lov'd only regular At- 
tempts: they only aim'd to be new and 
ſurpriſing in the infinite variety of Nature; 
and boaſted chat tbey only, like the Gods, 
had made immortal Works. The Inſerip- 
- tions of the Pyramids were no leſs noble, 
than the Mork itſelf; They ſpake to the 
Beholders. Otie oi thoſe: Pyramids hy its 
—— po 22 ane Sowa 
id\compare her vi reſt; ſaying, 
that ſhe was much above all the other — 
mich, as Jupiter cas abous all the'other Gods. 
- Whatever have been the efforts of Men, 
the i jency and vanity of the ſame has 
been u in all things, and here par- 
ticularly, thoſe Pyramids were only Tombs; 
and yet Kings, who built them, have not 

baen able to get an Interment in them. 

Dix er, gd tho! Labyrinth, ig Herodotus, 
ied. 1. Jace, call the Labyrinth, if us, 
deen a. who ſaw it, did not aſſure us that it was 
mare ſurpriſing than the Pyramids. It 
2 — aur red 
, an à Pro Was given to it propor- 
Her d. ib. tenably Lr Grandeur of it. Other- 
Diel. 1. wiſe it was not. fo much one ſingle Pa- 
Seft- 2. lace, as a Magnificent Pile of twelve Pa- 
laces regularly diſpos'd, and which had, 
a2 it were, one Communication. Fifteen 
hundred Chambers join'd to Terraſs Walks 

were: all ranged round a dozen Halls, 
2nd alt chofe that came to viſio ther, 
were at 2a-loſs how to find their way 
out again. The Building was as large 

E 2 de 
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dund. Thoſe lower Fabricks 
gn'd for the Sepulchres of Kings, 

and (who can mention it without, Seck 

and Shame, and 215 deploring 
Blindriefs L 7 Mankind?) yet wi jos 
re conſecrated Crocodile, which were 
che Gods of a Nation i in all things 

r great and wiſe. 

wok ron Wen de aſtoniſnd to ke lo nk 
Pe beg in the Sepulchres of Egypt. 
r, beſides that they ei em as ſacred 
Monument to bear to future Ag es the 


of ' rhpſe great Ernte, hex 2 
Memory of them as e Shim W! | 
The. Houſes were bake Int, Where we Diel . 
were” only to be en and for a 


1 5 too ſhort to 4g be deſigns 
but the true Hobſes were the Tombs, 
which we were to dwellint infinite ed 
But Egypt laid not out its u orts 
on Bunte ching Her wore 5 16 
Works and her möſt dellcate Arr” 1a 
forming the Manners of Men. Ge 
was ſo  onvitie of it, that” ber grea 
Men, ſuch 'as Homer, Pytba 8075, . 
Lycurgus alſo, and Solo#, cho, e "Flt 
rors, and others needles. 1752 to 
Fs ve went to Tears Wit dom 11 K pz Ad . 
God would” 'even that Moſes - hou — 5 
Lad in all the Wiſdom of the ER loca | 
and by that" came he to be Might 
Words 145 in DT} "Trae Miche takes 
uſe of every pen not 17 
thoſe, 8255 be Ni „ 
brag Rl "Which de 15 ay, cx os 


8 © Thoſe 
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Died. 1. 
S. 1. 


Herod. 3: 


and yigorous 


which 7 OY ſaw, 


Shop in rnO⁰ο rf R, 
;Thoſe S f Egypt og, ſtudy' d Rule 
and Goye _ : which their Mi inds 
ſolid, their Bodies robuſt, . their Wives 
fruitful, their Children 17 and vi- 
gorous. By which | lh e People in · 


creas'd in number. a The 
n n Rt but Phi- 
loſophy had taught n Nature re- 
wird K Then & An Art in 
forming Be as well as This 


Art, Which ee we have loſt, 
was very wel 1 che. Racing and 


had f. de 
1 8 12 


1 


O 
Perſi fiqgs caſy to be 28 0 cd. Not aſe, of 
Egyptians more the Stones 
with, which er Dag Mel. plainly 
ſhew'd; 2 frnels. pl the 5 One, am the 
robuſt Cote ron, which « frugal, Dyer, 
xerciſes, pokes 1 25 other. 
ourſes on Foot, Races on, Horſeb 
and os 8 were 1 8 prac d in 
Egypt,” and With an, adm Ne Addreſs; 
here were ggt in in all 105 orld better 
2 than the Ch When Dio- 
ew EP Ba us, ap def e be Late, as an 
Exerciſe Strength, 
_ hi Was. Noe Fg: — ol he 
ould. ee by, the the, 90 of the 
ſtrains an ce, of enraged Wreſtle 
| re 12 tho! 7 lie 
ages cone but why 
eto free Pc but with 


| cen 1 N very 25 ban 
err > A ing 
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3 andD#odorus himſelf informs 
| me ry of the Egyptian had in- 
ve Rules of it, as well as the Art 
of. eming Boi. The ſame, muſt be 
alſo, whar that Author ſays 
eming Mu ck That which he makes 
1 Mt, deſpiſe, as being apt to IA. 1. 8.2. 
ſoften and debaſe the Courage, was, doubt- 
leſs, that ſoft... and effeminate Muſick, 
wy only rovok'd them to Pleaſures, 
and to a fal 55 a 2 . 
or, as for that generous Muſick, whoſe 
eee eee, 
the; Egyptians never ſlighted that, ; hy 
as Diodorus himfelf tells us, their Mercury l. 1. 9 1. 
had invented it, and had alſo invented the 
1 2 ſorts of Muſical Inſtruments. In 
the.; ſolemn Proceſſion of the - Egyptians, 
where the Books of Tri/megiſfus. were, car- 
ty d in Pomp, there was ſeen the Chanter 
at. the. Head, 4 — in | his Hand 4 Sym- 
hol of _Mujick - "Ty 


and ih 


250 Mts 


2 2 in 5 ares 5 N _ 


War went ather vas other 
3 PE Sends Prieſtly 
t. were accounted the 


uſtrigus, were, as us, the 
Saas | 


en wo 
+ w4# 
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Tro 


ber la bi 


Families ESE Arms. Pat jet 
will not f: E 8 = been very 
Martial. Je hath a great 1 7 70 

well ae pin and ke LE 
hath" bſten- exercisꝰ d them for 4 


wfary Services, and, as it were, had the 


images and reſemblances'of Battles; but 


it is only War and downright Fighting, 


hat makes "Men Warrior, Egypt lov'd 


Peace, becauſe ſhe lord Juſtice, and had 


only Soldiers for her Defence. Being con- 
rented with her own Country, Which had 
Plenty of all * 4 t but little 
ofenlarging it by She diditaf- 


ter . way, UE her Colonies 
e | 


Plat. in 


dbolemn Embaſſy theapprobaribn bf the A 


E 


all the World over, them Polite- 
neſs and Laws. The moſt celebrated Cities 
came to learn in Egypt their Antiquities 
and the firſt beginning of their moſt 880 
lent Inftiturions. They conſulted her on all 
ſides in "the Rules of Widem. When thoſe 
of Elit had ſer yp the Olympick pick Games, the 
moſt famous of all Grzece, they ſought by a 


1 and fearnt from e a ways of 

the Combatatits. Egypt reign'd 
x Counſels, and that Government 0 of 
appear'd to more no- 
abliſh'd 


9 


ble ahd e "ian that the le 


er” Arms. Alch | the l 


ted u 'neighb 
er Wen 158 was to” ſecure, 


5 
en iwaded by che Arab: fo that to 
Teak truly, they rather choſe to get from 

Strangers, 


1 1 ² Q M 5ÿ̃ můãm m ß Sov ]— ] nb. * 
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Strangers, than were willing to lord it 
over their own natural Country- men. But 

when beer — e Mela be- 

ſurpaſs others. 
7 not deck of Ori, ee of 
the — probably that was Bacchus, 
er ſome other Hero as fabulous. The 
Father of Sefoſtris (che Learned will have 
hin 5, otherwiſe Memnon). either Died. J. 1. 
through In in& or Humour, or, as the E- S. 2. 
Hifians fry, by the Authority of an O- 
race, firſt thought of making his Son a 
Conquereur. followed the wa of the 
—— in it, chat ir to ſay, with great 
de liberation. Ab Chen, t were born 
the fame day as 8:ſoftris, were braught to 
Court by the King's Command: He bred 
them up as if t n and wich 
the * care as re near whom they | 
were bred. He could not give him either 
more faithful Miniſters, or more zealous 
Companions for his Wars. When he was 
—— —ů U up he _— him oo 
Apprenticeſhip in a War 

Avabians. That — Prince N learnt 
to he i ef and Thirft, and 


TO. . 
r — Being 
| _ tecyſtory'd to Warlike Lade 5 that 
; — his Father made him turn to 
of Expt; he attack d Libya, 
and a gert re of chat vaſt Region was 
fubdued. this time his Father 
dytd,: leaving him in a condition of un- 5 | 
dertaking all things. He form'd no lefs 7: 0 
Nee than chit afrhe 82 | _— 
or | a 


"_ SE ( 
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7 but, before he went out of his 
Kingdom, he provided for, his own Secu- 
rity in it, in gai the Affections of all 


Di this Þ ; People 1 bis iberality and Juſtice, 


by regulating the Government 
wi 40 exten ring bi 1 — 
t he was parations, 
he levied Soldiers, and gave them for their 
Captains thoſe young men, which his Fa- 
ther had caus'd to be bred up with 
a, _ Theſe were ſeventeen, hundred, able 
has. e into all the Army Courage, 
Difzpk .and 1 BE: Love of their Prince, 
Thar done, he enter d into Ethiopia, 
which, be made Tributary to him. He 
went on with his Victories in Afia. Jeru- 
alem ſoon. felt the force of his Arms. 
e 
re m, ſo that Seſoffris carry'd awa 
the Riches of Solomon, , God by a ju 
, had deliver'd hem: Into his 


s. He 


ond Ganges. eu 
f e, my © 


ore neighbour; 
ſtood him. 8 75 rg Coma ane i 
even to Tanais: Armenia and Ses, 
became his e left a' Colony 


th ol 5 TS A no . — where 
c oms o . have always 
nu'd fince. 1 hath ſeen in eller leſſer 


Ala, from one Sea to; the other, the 


Monuments of . his Victories, wich the 


/ kee of , Rog o fox, 


* _ ae . r r e 
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and Lord of Lords. There were ſome of 
cem even in Thrace, and he extended his 
Empire from Ganges to the Danube. The - 
difficulty of getting Proviſions, kept him 
from entrin lar Jy f further into Europe. He 
Teturn'd, after nine years, loaden with the 
Spoils of all the Sand People. Some 
of them had = 7 couragiouſly defended 
their Libe rs yielded without Re- 
fiſtance. Seſo 0e ok care to mark out, on 
bis Heroghphick Figure * 2 of thoſe in 
ick after the manner 
— o deſeribe his Empi 

5 — out Geoptaphical Cham 
hundred famous Temples, erected to the 
honour of the Tutelary Gods of all the 
Towns, were the firſt, as well as the moſt 
beautiful, Tokens of his Conqueſts; and 
he was very careful to publiſhin'the In- 
that thoſe great Works had 
deen accompliſn'd without any fatigue to 
his' Subjects. He made it his Glory to rod. 10. 
govern' them diſcreetly, and not to make Die. 1. 
any but his Captives to aſſiſt at the Mo- 
numents of his Victories. Solomon had 
given him the Example. That wiſe Prince 2 Chron. 
_ employ'd only. his Tributary Feople vii 9. 
in the great Works which 'frerider'd 
his Reign Immortal. The Natives were 
— + in more noble Exerciſes; they 
were men of War, aud thief of 'bis \ — n_—_ 
3 could not regulate” himſelf DV a 

more perfect Model. He reign'd' | 
| three ears, and a long time ctijoy'd his 

Triumphs, much move worthy of Honour Died. 1. 

10 * | 
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him to be drawn in his Chariot by yan- 


quiſh'd Kings, It ſeems he ſcorn'd to 
meet Death as other Men; * bei 
come blind in his old 


re ou be- 
his own hand, 3 
His. Empire however did not exceed the 
fourth Generation. But there remain d yet, 
in the time of Tiberius, very magnificent 

Monuments, which ſufficiently ſnew'd the 
Extent of it, as well as the Greatneſs of 


his Tributes. - Egypt ſoon return d to her 
own peaceful Temper. It: has been-writ 


nie ee that, after his 
nqueſt, ſoften'd. the Tempers of the E. 
auen from a fear of their Revoking, 

we may believe ſo, it could only be a Pre- 


caution . he took up for his Succeſſors.. But 


Mapbiod. wiſe and abſolute, as he was; what could 


J. 12. rer. 


barb. 
Herod. 


| Ge , and it was an ill Proviſion 


3 it. was w fall, A Divifion 
. 


bo ſeen, that might make him fearful of 
his Subietts, who ader'd him? Beſides, 
ſuch a Thought as that was-unworthy {0 


che ſecurity of his Conqueſts, to ſuf- 

fer the Co rage of die Sabje@s vo b 
e It is true, like- 
that that great 2 did not 


in Egypt. 1 2 Amaſis the 

blind the Etbinpian Sabacon invaded the 

Kingdom, He . of it 
On > and did there as 

25 any-of the natural; Kings. 

thete ſeen. a Moderation like to that of 


* 
8 „ ˙ A on ammo. - a. As AM 
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obey the; Advertiſements which, he be- 
. liev'd, came from Heaven. The Kingdom, | 
thus left, fell into the hands of Sethon Prieſt 
of Y#lcan, a Religious Prince, after his way, 
but little of a Warriour, and who abſolutely 


Egypt 
tuin d herſelf only. by hired Forces. There 
was found in her a kind of Ararchy,: for 
there were twelve Kings, choſen by the 
People, who ſhar d among them the Go- 
yerament of the Kingdom. Theſe built 
the ewelve Palaces that make up the Z 
{ Tho' | Egypt could not forget her 
6 
divided — twelve Prince One 
* 3 Pſammelicus) ge 
the aſſiſtance of Strang 
5 A oy cre 
ot five, or. ans. 5 
dre that antient Kingdom, after it 
ntinu'd N hundred Years; 


— —.— 


.very. 

. of Egypt, ha ve conſeſa d 2 — 
was not to War: Lou have heard 

me Reaſons, of i it. She liv'd in Peace a« 

bout \Therteen hundred N ſhe 
n 
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the moſt. deplorable DefeRs that a State 


can have. But no human things are per- 


fect, and it is no eafy — — offm in 


Perfection both the Arts of e and the 


Advantages of War. Tis a long Con- 
tinuance to have ſubſiſted for Sixteen hun- 
dred Tears. Some Erbiopians feign'd at 


\ Thebes in that Interval, among others Sa. 


bacon,” and, as we ma ap belies i Tirbakah, 
But Egypt gain'd' this Benefit from the ex- 
cellent of her State; that the 
ers WhO rd het, rather _ 
her Cuſtoms introduc d 
ir on: Thus, changing of M 
ſhe: made no change of Government. She 
cotild very hardly endure the Perfians, whoſe 
ee ee hack, by 
not enough to elf, by 
keronn:Feoce,!aigkidht fo. a — 
and the Grxcians, who deſended her, be- 
ing engag'd by their on Diviſſons were 


fored to — rs So that ſhe fell back 
always to her Maſters,” the Perſians 5 but 
however ſhe: was reſolutely tenacious of 
EDT wr Ire and for a great while- in- 


ble of being brought off, from the 
Maxims-of her rſt Kings. Vet, altho 


the retain'd | many of them 3 Ptole- 


niet, the mixture of the Grecia and. Afptatick 


Faſtion vas fo great in her, that ſhe could 


fearce be any lo er known for vid Egypt. 
We muſt * — the 


antient Kings of Egypt are very uncertain, 


Died. 1 S. even im the Hiſtory of the Egyptians, We 


know . to place Ohymanduas, 
2 we ſet fo man magnificent Monu- 


| men's 
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ments of him in Diadorus, and ſuch glori- 
ous Signs of his Battles. It ſeems the E. 
btians knew not who was Seſoſtris's Fa- 
ther, for, neither Herodotus, nor Diodorus, 
nam'd him. His Power, however, is 
more remarkable by the Monuments he 
has left in all the Earth, than by the Me.. 
moirs of his Country; and thoſe Reaſons | 
do ſhew us, that we are not to believe, 
_ do, that what Egypt hath publiſh' 
of her Antiquities, has been always fo 
exact and punctual as ſhe. hath boaſted; 
ſeeing _— ſhe. herſelf i is ſo uncertain ß 
0 N 0 time of her Monarchy, WE 


"TH Egrac. Empite of the Een TheAſſyri- 
Was, as it were, derach'd from all others ans 6 
and, as you have ſeen, had not a very long ene 
Continuange. That which: we are nom dn leg 

* * | {upporceds and hath * 
wp -particular Dates. 

Neverthele&we have 75 ez xery few things 
certain ern the | Empire of the A 
Sriant;: Bur let us place the beginning of 
it at what, time we will, according to the 

erent Opinions of the Hiſtorians, - 70 

will Tee, that when the World was divided 

into ſeveral petty States, which the Princes 
hs 5 thought how to preſerve than to 


e 5 wha was more forward Die: 4 

and undertaking, and withal more = Es 
ant 9 — his Neighboum, ſubdu'd t 

dae kr aj Ty, aud went on with et 

| ar, up. in Se. Ea ff., His Wife 


W Who, b e Ambition, that 
is e to her * Join'd a 


PART urage, 
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Courage, and a continu d Series of Ooun 
ſels, which is but very ſeldom found in 


Women, _ kept 1 the vaſt Deſign 3 of 
her Huſband, finiſh'd the « forming of 
| that -Monu 
Strabo 16. It was dot clef very and the 
_ 1. Greatneſs of Nineveb, was ſet above 
YH chat of ſulficienti ſhews it. But 


A. init, as the moſt judicious Hiſtorians de e 
> mak narchy fo antient as others 
| n. iv. repreſent it to us, ſo neither do they re- 
Jad. in. g. Port it to be ſo great. We have ſeen a 
Plat. de very long Duration of the petty Kingdoms 
lg. 3. of which he muſt have compos'd it, if it 
was as antient and as la as the fabulous 
© Ctefias, and thoſe - who e taken it up- 
on his Word, deſcribe it to us. Tis true 
Pla, a curious Obſerver of Antiquities, 
| | makes the King: of Troy, in che time 
| of Priam, a ependance of the' Arian 
Empire. But there = = notice taken of 
it in Homer; Who, in the Deſign he had 
. Cltey WE GET; would 
not have forgor fuch 2 2 Circumſtance; and 
we may think” that the Aran, 1 
little known towards the Weff, Ne. th 

learn'd and ſo curious a Poet in adorn- 
ing his Poem with 1 that wat 
pertinent to his Subject, has not any 

where them to appear . 
Yet, according to the mation we 
have judg'd moſt reaſonable,” the time of 
the Siege of Troy was when Aria was at 
the height of her Glory and Wer. for 
it was chen, when Semiramis made her Con- 
N But ſhe only extinded chem 255 
ward. 
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uud Thofe who are the greateſt Flat- 
terers, make her turn het Arths on that fide. 
She had 't66'preit a Share in the Counſels 
1 ray not — 9 | 
| eſipis, other wiſe ſo agrerab! E to | 
Situacion of der Empl and I do not 
believe it can be doubted, but that Ninus 
kept cloſr to the EU „ becauſe Juſtin 2 
„ho fivottts Hir 1 4s 1 
ble,” makes lim t6 end his Enterpriſes o 
the "Weſt Side; ut che Frontiers of L -1 
Therefbre 1 know'nort at what time M. 
hve cod extend her Conqueſts even i 
Troy 3" Becatfe we ſee ſo little likeliHoud 
Yar Nis" and: Semiramis had 'undettook 
e ae we "hell "her Sac 
ts, tb Sol, from their Son” Ninyas, 
1880 Red in wy aff effemiftate Soffnielz, 
and wich ſo little Action, that fcarce theit 
Names have feat d to thr Ears, and we \ 
7 5 Says how their "he. 
than be- 
ievE it coul be! ene S, ng „O * ; 
"It vas, queſtjonleſs,” Hy ita e 
y the Tot of dez as thoſe 
nqueſts werte of a bee een e and 


yg 
| ey pero fee which 


dg time ee 65 d 515 
3 "them again: So that that 
gk Pra 8 88 Pot, and in 

eat 


\ hbitil/ at Arbaces difcover'd 
bel eſs of their Kings, ſo Tor Conceal- 
'the' Serzett of Gel K Then 
SE Landau, Mags eknefſed tad on f 
{+ er 
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derd him infamous and oogirmprible, 1 
a Sacrifice to his Subjects. 


Lou have ſeen the Ki nadoms that came 
from the Ruins of that 1 ne of the 


Aer amon otbers, chat of NMueveb, 


veb retain'd e Name of Kings 


of Nine- 
of A, 
ria, and were 1 ot oe e 
ide quickly .rais? above a 
Bounds, ſuch bad been. their = os 7 
among which is accounted chat 1 
Kingdom of the Tracey or of Samaria. 
It could be not hung el |, the Hand 
of God: and a: 1 ik Mir e, that kept 
them from overwhelming 2 2 have 


r:of Babylon... The Kings 


Hezekiab ;,and it was unknown, 1 quad 
could be. Siren. 19 of to foe: 1 

were ſeen, à little 

Neighbourhood to inyad 

of Babylon, where = Rojul Non 
gy OE EEE TB moe 
ion ER, 

b urage. wy Fhiloſophy 

and rs Artz — | 

and the Eaſt had not  myc 2 Scl 


diers =D, Chaldeans. 


Hered. 1. 


ain e 1 1 
= the Neg 
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hi t his Empire unworthy” of him, un- 
leſs he could add the whole niverſc to 
it. Nebuchadnezzar, the Ferond, prouder 
than all the Kings his Predeceſfors, after 
his unheard of Succeſſes, and W 
8 ueſts, father choſe to make himſe 


or'd as à God, than to command as | 


4 King. What works did not he under- 
rake in Babylon? What Walls, what 
Towers, what Gates, and what Circum- 
vallations were there ſeen? It ſeem d as 
if che old Tower 5 Babel was going to 
8 renew'd in the prodigious Mie the 
ple of Bel, . ho Nebuchadnezzar 
had refoly'd: to ſtorm Heaven anew. His 
Pride, although brought down by the 
Hand of God, did not ba to ſpring up 
again in his Succeſſors. c not 
endure any er near N and re- 


ing wo app all under the Toke, 


table to, their 1 
wt Tat Feb 


inſt 
them, ti dia 
and Perfic 


a great part Ape Eaſtern © 


| People. Pride - © eafily turn'd into Xen. Cyr. 


ke Ja Thence às the Kings of Ba. 3. 4- 
| id inhumanely treat their Subjects, 
5 Countries, as well as the chief Lords 
of their Empire, join'd with Cyrus and 
the Medes. Babylor, too much us d to com- 
mand and conquer to fear ſo many Ene 
ties chat were all languid againſt her, be- 
8 4 ſhe thought herſelf invinci- 
| aptive to the Medes whom - ſhe at- 
to fubdue, and her Pride, at hs 
| 5 her vues Ruin and Deſtruction. 
L 3 The 


* 


+ PE (yTR0ATETION. . 
of this great City was b. f. 
Gl by thy herown Twvention - 
dos 15 in her vaſt Plains the 
lame Exel ik i 1 05 Egypt : 


but to m 9010 modious,: there 

Vas requir'« 1 | 
chan Za wy or 23 1 55 45 a = 

was not broad and 2 

its i Core the ere fore Lens yer 


through w wh on, wh, pela 
uch was the hei Dn ch of 5 
ne Wale, or Banks N 1 
rams, Nebucbadnegaar, 6. Se 


„ che Pro 9215 im- 
4 but Hem wiſe Niteeris perfected them. 
1 the Violence of 3s 8 


Water it was nec 


| the ſafery of the City, as the » Whoſe 


ble, 3 , 


5 or 


: Ms as 6 cs: hg 


of its Channels in 


:Cuy,,tqo. far diſtant Parts. 
8 0 Pr 


Fruitfulneſs, became 1 incompara- 


orks and Cates- 


. wor 
which . was Fog 


for 3 


| ky was 5 to whole 
p and rapid a River, by; turning 
Pim im a bt and e 
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prepar'd of a great depth, and whoſe: Cir- 
cumference was, by. the loweſt Account, 
2 Hundred. and Fifty Miles x this was the 


; is, called Nabazides, or Bel 
the aft King of Babylon. In the Channel 
thus drain'd, ſhe, finding the Bottom to 


by "Sandy and bad, funk a Vault, or Gal. 


of Communication, between the old 

e and the new one of Nebuchadnezzar z 

then turn'd again the River over that Arch, 

on which too the founded her Bridge; 

uad. the Sides of the Channel 
with ſtrong large Brick, ſhe made, 

8 of Stairs from the 

» ſecuring the Entrance a top of theſe 


d zhe Grandeur of it. But yet this 


1een, ſo diſcern 1 E as ſhe was, never 


bete ge. that ſhe i ed her Enemies 
bow to take her City. 1 


uy the lower, Sluices of that ſame Lake, 


which the had hollowed, that Cyres, tho 


work of Nitecris, Mother of thus, 


Herod. 
ibid. 


he. * A Tops INT 


at by the: Pip! 
15 == The 


a 


Tee what Cyrus 
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ſhe might not only have been able to fore- 
did, the remembrance 


of ſuch a Work as 2 ty freſh, 


| Xeneph. An 


«s © & * I& 


* Gig 


but alſo, e all Deſcents, 
— of the Ri he d. 
e River where 
But they thought of 1 grete 
Pleaſures and Entertainments: they had 
then neither Order nor any regular Com- 
mand. And ſo are not only 
che ſtrongeſt Places, but alſo the greateſt 
Empires. Dread and Aſtoniſtiment filld 
—.— place; the impious King was kill'd; 
and Keno pbhun, who gives War 1 Title to the 
laſt King of Babylon, ſeems by that word 
to aim at the Sacrileges df Belſbazzar, 
which Daniel makes us to fee Puniſn' d by 
W Apa a. Fall. n 


The Medspiwho had deſtroy'd. the: ft 


and chiefeſt Empire of the Afyrians,' de- 


ſtroy'd alſo the ſecond ; as if that Nation 


had been appointed to be fatal to the 4/- 
But, at this Second time, 
5 Valour and great Name of Cyrus made 


the Perſiam, tis Subjects, to have the Ho- 


nour. of this Conqueſt. And, indeed, it 


. lwasentirelyowing to this Hero, :vvho hav- 
ing been bred up Sender u ſevere and re 


Sular Diſcipline.) according to the Cuſtom 


of the Perſians,i u People chen as mode- 


rate, as ſinee they have been vVolu 


was enur'd from his Infaney to'a;ſober and 
milhary Life. The Medes, heretofore ſo 
Jabontous and martial, at length ſoften'd 


through. their ens, and Abundance, as 
15 W de eder he 


2 General, 


own the Prrſtans in the 


* 
— 3 78 JE IS ùdù1iwinl ĩ—k¹V.'‚ ww EW 82 #« 
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2 General. Cyrus made uſe of their, ches, | 
and of their Name, always reſpected in 
the Eaſt: but he placd' his hopes of Suc- Pol. 5. 44. 
ceſs" in the Troops he had Rip from 10.24. 
Pete. Ar he firf Battle Nerighl e 
of Babylon, was Kil'd, and, che MG 
routed; To his Valourhe > ho Policy; Tor | 
fear of ruining"ſa fine 4 U oyntry *Which 
he already look d on d his Coliqueſt, 
he reſdlv'd to habe the Labourers vd 
on both ſides. He knew how to a- 
waken che en titan bouring 
' haughty 
2 eee e e the be | 
and at E he 
in'd, as much Eier oy G a 
uſtice, as by the pineſs of His 
ring re-united them under his San 
ard, with ſuch Aſſiſtances he fub- 
dued” that vaſt Extent- of Land, "whereof 
e e 5 . 8 
us was bi rais d. rus, 
made it fo Potent,” that it could not 2 
much fail of aggrandizing itſelf under his 
Succeſſors. But, to underſtand how, i A ewe 
came to be deſtroy' d, we need only -o 
compare the Perfians, and the. Sucgeſſors 
of Cyrus, with the Gretks and cheir Ser 
nerals, "eſpecially with eren, 1 
CAM Es, che Son of Cui, „ 
who corru the Manners of the Perf. Th Fer. 
ans,” His Father, who was ſo well brot 9 — 
up in all the Arts and Care of War, ek, Alen. 
not care enough to gre to the - - 
of ſo great an Empire an Education fuit-” 
able to his on: and, by — ] 
1 | | ate 


J 


A Short: Ixxkobuerion 
| Fa a mu vis p Grant: 


Plat. de 1 deſtroys 
| yet always 
- , was great and 
9 ITS EY 0 
| the Horror they. had n which 
was always accounted, m a moſt 
1 baſe and ſhameful Vice? they look d 


| & very unw to lyiag, Bat, 
Had. bh. to hae — Wag + 
1. Ber . m'd. 2 i 7g _ 


4 the en * 
— AY leg 
General that, was 


2 6 to comm. Co 
* of their. an · 


l.. eam were Co unc- 


ous, 
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ws, Givil, Taber wo Floppy, an Peron 


of bar hor ge 8 
1; we 
they parc l them. "Ti 
true, they. were not * at the SY 
knowledge of that . 55 which Ard 3 
0 ta gouery. well. I een, Ca ire 
was. always: rpled x 
They cond REVET, 255 177 curious 
on well the Fea 3 9 25 
un arts. of a eat 
e e of roy 


— 1 


ark; &ver, without 
ſome 1 ts, Net hop has no 
1 Share of of an Palit 1 ules of 
have 


TEE which, Aug them 
thferv'd with an, admirable nend 
Ec but with 


were ſeverely 
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kits e the Head, and Wich him for all 
Body of the State:  "Thole" Miniſters 
e inttructed in the "aticient Ma- 
"Monarchy. * The Regiſter 
": Kept, of paſt "Occurrences, 
les tö Foſterity. *—There were 
"== the Services Which every one 
done; for feat taſt, to the ſhame of 
the-Prinee, and rhe great unhappineſs of 
2 Te”,  ſhoul "rugs unreward- 
Herod. 1. was one way r 
ttccular men to Nat Benet to rel 
tem cat they never were, to facrifice for 
tchemſelves alone, but for the King, and 
for all the State, in which every one was 
concerti'd' with the other. One. of the 
chiĩefeſt cares of the Prince vas to fee Agri- 
culture” fouriſh: and thoſe 'Noblemen, 
whoſe Government was the beſt cultiyated, 
had a Suitable part of his Thanks. - As 
| ore. were Offices ſet up for the Condutt 
of >a „0 1 ſome 

10 inſpect e Co 
Labdurs:? a r$oe Ml 20 Charge 
Alke, ode pf which - "was" to take care 
„ b Defend the und the othet 
Fol ane . ' The Prince pro 50 

them with klinoft'an ehuaF" tion; and 
made them 10 coeur to the Weal- 
2 Publick.” Next to ee, they. were moſt 
- honotred who had bre up 4 great 
many Children, The. reſpeẽt wherewith 
the 4p yd were inſpir d froth their In- 


: tec, Te iy ming Kane 


with 


rig * - 
| 
* 
. by 
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with it, and appear d rather Slaves, than 
2 Subjects brought by reaſon to pay their 
Submiſſion to a legitimate, Eawpirer This 
was the Eaſtern I r; and peradven- 
ture the briſk. ＋ t — 
People r requit a Government Was 
tkus more firm and more abſolute: : 
„The manner how they, bred. up the 
| ngs isadmir'd by Plato, and 
propos'd. to the: Grecians as the model of Pler. 
a-perfet. Education. At ſeven Tears of 4446. 1. 
they are taken from the. hands of 
the £0 teach them how to fide 
on Horſeback, and to follow the Chaſe. 
Az fourteen, when the Mind begins to 
form itſelf," there are given them fot their 
Inſtructors, four Men, who are the moſt 
Vertuous and Wiſe that can be found out 
in che Kingdom. The firſt, ſays Plato, 
n that ia to ſay in 
their Language, the Worſhip of the Gods, 
according to che ancient Maxims, and ac- 
cording to the Laws of Zoroaſtret, the Son 
of. Oromaſes. 1 The ſecond inſtrusterl them 
2 he Truth, and how co do 
Juſtice. - The third: wught them how/chey 
V not; r Plea hemſel ves to He! over 


\ 


Eee r 
Id make Slaves — and 
rob them of, that 1 of miad, Which 


neceſſary fer C mand. The young 
E were bred up the "Gate: of the! 
with his eee 


„ 
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X:neph. delax'Care taken that- they ;ſhould neither 


lib. 1. 


Xenoph. 


exper: ©5-ſee,: nor hear, an that 
A+ os, Pope 


222 


was unde - 


coming 3 'tbeſe att Account 
of their Conduct, and that Actount which 
was given of chele young Nobles, was by 


his Order —— fultable Pusiſn - 
ments or Rewards. The Youth; who ſaw 
them, did earl n leurnthe 
of both how to ubey and com- 
with ſuch an Inſtirdtion, what 
might not be hop'd for'from che Kitg) 

of 3 und their Nobles, if as great 
a Car had been taken to direct them well 
in the of cheif Age, as chere all 
ways was to inſtruct them in their In- 
fancy! But the corrupted 'Manilers of 
the Nation drew them quiekly into their 
Enchanted Pleaſures, 6 inſt which” no 
Education: can fente. * Yet ir muſt be 
confelt'd,; that norwithſtanding the Effe- 
minacy of the Perfiuns, ind otwithſtand- 
of he: Cate they hud of their Beauty, and 
theis — they wanted not Yalour. 
They flöod much on that, and 


chey fave given very fighal marks GE 
_ FheMilitary- 


Art with tkem had the p. 

rence irdeſery*d; as chu under che C 

whereof all others migiit be erercibd in 
quiet: But chey never underſtood the bot - 
tom of it, hor knew what an Army could 
do tut ud Severity,  Diſvipline,-ranking 
of their Troops — Vrder of or tgp 
and no wil And, ro | 


certain Conduct, ed inc hoſe rear 


Bodies to move Without Confulih, 
in che delt manner. "Thby thought ef 


1 1 * 


had all, when they had collected 

a huge number of People without any 
choice, to go to the War with Bravery and 
. without Order, and who 
found ſelves embarraſs d with an ir 
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finite multitude of unn y Perſons, 


whom the King 'and the drew 


after them only fot their ae ' For | 


their Efferninacy was ſo great, that" they 
would find r ſame Mag- 
hificence and Delicacies as in thoſe places 
— the k Gar the Kings a d with 
o that the wi 

their Wives, their Concubines, their Eu- 

and whatſoever elſe might contri- 
— to 7 Pleaſures. Theif Gdid and 


bode 


Silver Veſſels, and the beſt ſort of movea- 


ble Houſhold 


— 7 abundance; and, in ſhort, the 
ſuch à Life requires. Ati A 


er after this manner, and already 


encumbted with the bxcoflive Multirude of 
iu Soldiers, was over-charg d by the un- 
accountable number of thoſe who did not 


* In this Confuſlon it was impoſti- 


po in any Regularity, and b. 
ent; Orders never cathe in time, 
Fre 80 any Action all went a8 they © could, 
and no cotild make any Proviſion or 


Fotecaſt. And withal they muſt make but 


a ſhort work of it, and come raph Walks 
A reyes into a Country: for fu e e 

e eee y of What. waz 
alſo of What va 
ſerviceable for weir Pleaſure, conſlim 
W'in's Artie time, and one can fear 


imagine 


Goods, follow d in a moſt pro- 


— . ̃⁵—— . — . ⏑——— — rC̃—— — —— «—¶KhwMK , e 
* 
* . 
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imagine where * could get their Sub- 


ſiſt 
. Ade et with this great Pomp and Cere- 
dd the Perſians aſtoniſh the People 
that RE the trade of War no bet⸗ 
ter than themſelves. And thoſe who did 
underſtand. it, found themſelves either 
weaken'd by their own diviſians, or over- 
power d by the Multitude of their E- 


nemies; and by that means it was that 


Egypt, as proud as ſhe was, both of her 
Antiqui 2 of her wiſe Inſtitutions, and 
of 75 queſts of her Seſeſtris, became 
ſuhjected to * 3 5 Perſians. It was no hard 


matter for them to conquer the leſſer Aa, 
and alſo the Greek Colonies, which the 


Softneſs of Aſia had corrupted, But when 


they came to Greece itſelf, ** found, 
what they had neyer ſeen, regulated 


- Militia, well bred Commanders Saldiers 


us'd to live ſpa es barden'd. to 
Travel, wh the, e, and other Exer- 
ciſes common in chat Country, had made 
dexterous and nimble z.. Semis ney very ſmall 
15 0 bur yet were like to thoſe een 


em to he all nervous 
where all is made gp Ss . Suit 
and withal ſo well ed, an 10 
obſervant of the Orders of. their Generals, 
that one would think that. the Soldiers had 
all but one and the ſame Soul, ſuch an 


1 174 Harmony and Agreement was ſeen 


their M otions. 4 
"But what Greece had fill, that waz more 
was, a 1 and Noyident Polity, 
KLE r to and, . 


FF <4 _289VAa” 
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| and defend what was neceſſary, and, what 


The Greets — e Spirit — 4 

Co ourage, had been early cultivated by * 

and Colonies come from Egypt, 

which, "eſtabliſhing themſelves at the fiiſt 

in divers parts of that Country, lad every 

1 ampreſs'd that excellent Polity of 
Egyptians. From thence they learns 

the Exerciſes of the Body, the Lute; Foot- 

races, racing on Horſeback, and in Chai 

riots, and the other Exurriſes which they 

brought to Ferfection / by the glorious 

Crowns of tlie Olympic Games. Bat the beſt 

thing whiah the Egyptians lad taught them, 

was; Doctlity, and how they ſhould form 

themſelves by Laws for the Publick Weall. 

The Greeks wore taught how to look after 

— — alſo to have a regard for 
— —— of 2 
Seated —— educated their Ckil- : 

dren in this Principle; and the oChildrei 

learnt; from their Cradirs to look nw 

their Counter / asc al common Mother, to 

whom they belong d even mort than wy 

eee pee aeg hr Gra; Has = 

dot f; 8 | : 

manity;>Kindnoſs; aaditibtualdteferencey 

which made Men ſociabie i but a Cui 

Man was nothing. elſe but a god Citiæen, i 

who always deri chimſelf ab an Mem- 1 

—— Uther Statt, which .fabrhitred! ii 7 

r and, iich thens | 
AT H. conſpired 


— ñ— : oe —ᷣ Og — 
” 


0x40 % A Shirt ü rAobüb rid 
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leg. 3. 


2 


not at all in flattering the 


catiſpired to che publick ; good, dithbar 
making invaſions upon ny Nan; right 
The ancient „Wwhom 
— had = * 
a An fs cofsy | * Te- 
ments;  Griſphonti,,.; beer much 
a3" theſe,” had nis d Principle into 
all the Nation. They Werd all Popular, 
e; but in 
Jrucurimg their Welfare b making 


the Lawath be obſerv'd; 2 at] mk of. 
© : What-thalbI ſay. of the 
Jadgments? What 'gravers Fribunal wa 
there ever /than that of the AArcbpugus, fo 


much had r all 
Greece, | as that it was ſaid tie Gods a ap- 


"their 


pear'd therefÞlt: has been fammun from 


obe 


hauabiy founded it after cha nbael 


Berne a whibim 2H; dries 2 1 ek 


Tribunals in Egypt Not any Society has 
fol kept up the reputation of its an- 
Siede ity 3 for all mannet of deceit · 
Tul Thel ict was ever baniſtf de Hm it. 

-.\The Ghzcksz)ehws poliſhed: by:lirce and 


6, thonghththey. wert able to govern 
themſelves, and miuſt of the Citiei formꝰ'd 
' - themielves moro@ommons Wealths, But 
the wiſe Legiſlasom, e 9 — in 
Be om. Count po Fals 1 K+ ay 


dare that: cLibeldyi-thould/! nbvcdegene- 
rate intbodãcentiomſibſt. di ams ſimply 
Wit and few ümmuibert kurpt- dre People 
im their Buy, nid madesthem ull toncur 


to che Public Good of thed Country: 
bsiiqαο Wil WH Tx The | 
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The Idea of Liberty, which ſuch a Con- 


duct inſpir d, was admirable: For the 


Liberty, which the Greeks figur'd to them- 
ſelves, was a Li ſubject: to the Law, 
that. is to ſay, to Reaſon itſelf acknow- 
ledg'd by all the People. They would not 
have Men only to have the power 
them. The Magiſtrates who were fear'd, 
during the time of their Miniſtry, beeame 
private Men, who had only fo much Au- 
thority as their Experience gave them. The 
Law was — on on as he Miftreſs 4, it 
was that which ſet up Magiſtrates, regu- 
lated their Power, and, in a word, which 
puniſh'd their Male-adminiftration,” ©- | 
It is not here neceſſary to examine whe- 


ther thoſe Ideas were as lid, as they were 


ſpecious. In ſhort, Greece was © rm'd 


wich them, and preferr' d the Inconvem- 


encies of an exorbitant Liberty to-thoſe of 


lawful S8 n, th theſe in rea 
| ery, rar —— Form of 00 


vernment has its Advantages, that which 
Greece\got from her own, was, that the 
Citizens were ſo much the more in Love 
with their own Country, as they all con- 


tributed to its Adminiſtration and 'Go- 
vernment, and as every private Man 


„ e up to the higheſt Honours. 


far Philoſophy help'd: to preſerve 


che State of — is — The 


more thoſe People were free, the more 
neceſſary was it to eſtabliſh among them 
Rules of good Manners, and of Society. 
ythagoras, * Anaragoras, Socrat es, 
Plato, 1 Ariſtotle, and 

many 
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many others, filPd Greece with thoſe ex- 
cellent Precepts. There were ſome ex- 
travagant Men that aſſum'd the Name of 
Philoſophers; but thoſe who were fol- 
low'd, were ſuch as taught them to ſa- 
crifice their private Intereſt, and even 
their own. Lives, for the ara] Intereſt 
and Safety of the State: And it was the 
moſt common Maxim of the Philoſo- 

that Men ought either to withdraw 

public Affairs, or elſe only have 


| 2 to che Publick Good. 


t why do we ſpeak of the Philoſo- 
phers? ? The very — themſelves, who 
— in the Hands of all the People, in- 
ſtruct them much more than they divert 
them. The moſt famous of Conquerors 


Jook'd on Homer as a Maſter, that taught 


to reign well. That great Poet, no leſs 
inſtructed how to obey well, and to be a 
good Citizen'y he, and many others, 


whoſe Works are equally grave, as they 


are pleaſant, celeberate only | thoſe Arts 
that are uſeful -to human Life, recom- 
mend only the Publick Weal, their 


Country, Society, and that admirable Ci- 
2 which we have before explain'd. 


When Greece was thus refin d, and look d 


« on the Aſialicts with their Delicacy, their 


ſtarch d Preſſes and Beauty, like that of 
their Women, ſhe had them in the grea- 


teſt Contempt. And then their Form of Go- 


cred Laws) w roughtan abſolute Abhorrence 


vernment, which was regulated only by the 
Ml and Command of their Prince, (which 
was the Miſtreſs of all, even their moſt ſa- 


in 
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in them: From thence the moſt odious Ob- 
ject that all Greece had, were theſe the Bar- 
barians. | 
The Grecians oonceiv d this hatred from The. 
the very beginning, and it was become Parez. 
as their ſecond Nature. One thing that 
made Homer's Poetry to be belov'd, was, 
becauſe he ſung the Victories and Ad- 
vantages of Greece over Afia; On the 
oo of Aſia was Venus, that is to fay, 
leaſures, fooliſh Loves and Softneſſes; 
and on that of Greece was Juno, and that 
is as much as Gravity join'd with 12 
Affection, Mercury with Eloquerice, 
piter and Politick Wiſdom. On the fide 
of Aſia was Mars impetuous and brutiſh, 
that is to ſay, War made with Fury; on 
the Grecian ſide was Pallas, that is to ſay, 
the Military Art, and Valour led on b 
the Conduct of the Mind. Greece had 
ways from that time belie vd that Under- 
ſtandin and true Courage was her natural 
Rive and Portion: She could by no means 
ſuffer Aſia to chink of ſabcuing her; for 
in undergoin ect that Yoke, ſne knew ſhe 
muſt ſubje& Virtue to Pleaſure, che Mind 
to the Body, and true Courage to a mad 
| extravagant Force, which conſiſts only 
in the Multitude. 
E >» Greece! was full of thoſe Jentlments, 
when ſhe was attack'd by Darius, che Son 
of. Hyſtaſpes, and by Xerxes, with. Armies, 
- whoſe Greatneſs er fabulous, becauſe 
it was ſo exceſſive. Immediately each 
are preparꝰ d to defend their e Al- 
—_ all che Cities of Greece were as o 
| | M 3 5 many 


iP - wY vs * * 
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do againſt Multitude and C 


A Short ImTRopuction 
many Common-wealths, yet their com- 


mon Intereſt. re- united them, and there 
were no Diſputes among them, but to 


ſhew who ſnhould do moſt for the Publick 


Weal. The Athenians — reſalv'd to 
leave their City to be pillag'd and burnt: 
and after they had ſav* - 0 4 old Men and 


their Wives with their Children, they put 


into Ships all that were capable of bearing 
Arms. To put a Stop, for ſome days, to the 
Perſian Army, at the ſtrait and difheult Paſ- 
ſage, Tbermopylæ; and to make em ſenſible 
what Greece was, a handful of Lacedemonians 
ran with their King to an aſſur d Death, be- 
ing contented that, in ſo dying, they had ſa- 
crific'd to their Country an infinite number 
of thoſe Barbarians, 3 had leſt to their 
Compatriots the brave Example of an 
unheard: of Boldneſs and Gallautry. A- 

inſt ſuch Armies and ſuch a Conduct 

er ſia found herſelf weak, and oftentimes 
found, to her Loſs, what Diſcipline could 
uſjon, and 
what Valour was able to effect, that was 


conducted with Art, againſt a blind Im- 


tuoſity 
jog Perſia, that was * many times overcome 
by them, had nothing left to do but to make 


diviſion among the Greets; and che condi- 


tion in which the Greeks found: themſelves 


Plat. de 
Leg. 3. 


by their Victories, made that an eaſy En- 
terpriſe. As Fear kept them antes, ſo 
3 and Confidener brake that Uni- 

ing uad to _—_ and to conquer, 


| = ER they 


had nothing more 
Are of che * 
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hey fell then one upon another. But chat 
State of the Greeks, and the Seeret of the 
ey Foley, 105 @ ve further Eapli- 


130 1 i; 10 


1 all the. Renublicks,. of hk 


Greece was made up, Athens and Lackdemax 
nia were the chief, There could not be 
more Wit than was to be had at Allunt; 
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nor more force and ſtrengib than at La- 1 85 2 


cedemon. Athens was ſet e e 1674 
the Lacedemonian life 
ious. They both lowd Glory - Li- 
1: bot Atheoian c Liberty: naturally 
tended 0 Licentiouſpeſs3- and Lacedemd- 
ma, being held in by her ſevere Laus, 
the” more. ſhe was ſuppreſs d 2 
more did ſhe endeavqur to enla 
Wan abroad. Athens vas deſirous 
but it was from anotber 


5 15 Citizens were excellent Ih 
Art of Naviga tion; and the Sea, over 


make herſelf 
there as nothing ſhe would not attempt to 
ſubject; as Riches; which had filb'd 
her Vith that defire,; furniſb'd her with 


the contrary, the Lacademamum had Ma- 


to make her a AM aral Rapublick, 
Glory of Arms was RN 1 
with the, Minds of her Citizens were poſ- 
ſeſe d. From thence naturally the was. am- 
birious of Dpmination, an the png: the 


ce 07! eee Was 


ple, Intereſt and Honqaur went 8 - 


which ſhe re 95 had anrich'd her. To 
fa ad alles 


ways and means bow 0 ſatisfy it. On 
ney in Contempt: 1 
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was above.Intereſt >the more ſhe gave her. 
ſelf up to Ambition. 
| Lacedemonia by her- regular Life was 
; firm i in her Maxims and Deſigns. Athens 
was more quick and ſprightly, and'the Peo- 


. were too much Maſters. Philo- 
and the Laws indeed wrought very 
Effects in ſuch exquilſite-Natures, but 
eaſon by itſelf was not able to reſtrain 
them. A wiſe Athenian, and one who ad- 
mirably well underſtood the Temper and 


Complexion of his Country, informs us, 


that 2 ear was abſolutely neceſſary for 
Minds that were ſo {prightly and ſo free; 
and. that there Was no longer any govern- 
of them, when the iQory of Sala- 
he had ſecurꝰd them againſt the Per/ians. 
Then two things de oy'd them, the 
Glory of their famous Aliens and the 
8 in which they thought they were. 

rates were no Nr obey'd, 


* Fee was afflicted throu 75 an ex- 


ceſſive Subjection, ſo Athens, Plato ſays, 
felt che Calamities of an exceſſive Liberty. 


Thoſe two great Common:wealths, ſo 


[contrary in their Tempers and Conduct, 
yet embrac'd each the deſign of reducing 
all Grace; ſo tlut they were always Ene- 
mies, and they were more ſo from the 
contrariety of their Intereſts, than from the 
compatibility of their Tempedz. 

The Cities of 'Greete' defir'd no fuch 80 


vereignty or Domination of either of them: 


1 beſides that every one willed to be 
able to pruſetvt their o.πτꝰœ 


Liberty, they 
ound tho ape thoſe [wo Republicks 
100 
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too troubleſome. That of . 


was fierce : There was in her People, 1 
know not what of a wild Barbarity. A Go- Aris. Pu. 


yernment too rigid, and a Life roo labo-8. 4- 


rious, made their Spirits too fierce, too 
auſtere, and too imperious : add to this 
likewiſe, that one muſt reſolve never to be 
in Peace under the Empire of a City, chat, 
—_ form'd for War, could not preſerve 


bur by an uninterrupted continuance y, 7. 


of it. Thus the Lacedemoniam reſolv'd og de 


to command, and all the reſt were afraid . Lac. 


leaſt they mould command. The Athe- 
15 1155 naturally more mild and a- 

There was nothing to be ſeen 
1 ae htful than their City, where 
their Feaſts and their Plays were per- 


petual; where Wit, where Liberty, and 


the Paſſions afforded every day new Spe- 
ctacles. But their unequal Conduct was 
diſpleaſing to their Allies, and was yet 
more inſupportable to their Subjects: It 
was: therefore neceſſary to ſhake off the 
Fantaſtry of a flatter d People, which is, 
according to Plato, ſomething more dan- 


Rar than that of 9 corrupted by 
| 


y. 
Thoſe = Cities never faſfer'd "Griecy 
to be at - You have —— 1 
loponefian” fr: and the others a 
caus d, or up, by the ſealouſies of 5 
tedemonia an Athens : But thoſe Jealoufies, 
which troubl'd Gretce, did alſò in ſome 


Plat. de 


rep. 8. 


ſort ſupport it, and prevented it from be- 
coming a r en%s on one Stbdoſe we 


Republicks, a. 
ep — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. Short INTRODUCTION: | 
. The Perſians ſoon preceiy'd, this Eftate 
of Greece. 2 all che Secret of 


their Policy was to p thoſe Jea- 
louſies, and to foment Ga. Diviſions. 2 


cedomonia, which was the moſt ambitious, 
was the firſt to engage the Perſians in the 
Barrels of the Greeks. They eſpous'd 


them, with a Deſign of making themſelves 


Maſters of all 2 Nation; and being 
careful to weaken the Greecians the one 


by the other, they only yy. for {the 


Hour, when to ov 


| all together. The Henk. Grate 257 


Plat. de 
Leg. 3. 


King of Perſia, whom they 


already, in their Wars, look al on the 
Xing, ff ge, e 8115 
eat „ or the Ning by way o 
— .Þug — if th already — —— 
themſelves his Su ae but it was im- 
poffible for the old Spirit and e of 
Greece not to awaken when they were u 
on the Brink of falling into Servi 
<a becoming a Prey. to. the Barbarian. 


The Petty Kings of 8 attempted to 


4. 6. 6. 


poſe the great and to bn his 
Fit pire. 


Vith a A . e 
u in dhe Diſci pline we ſeen 


* Polyb. lib. Ageſilaus, King of Lace 


1 e aa e 
ew it was e to yer the 
he Diviſions of —.— were 9 — 


t put a ſtop to ks ee k bes 
too that when. young Rr 
Fever he Artaxerxes, revolted a 
e ten thouſand os 
= roops, - EET IDLE be 
woken. in the univerſal Rout of his, wy , 
6 


niumpkanc, and become, by fo 
ther Grecigns in Valour and Diſcipline,” as 
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He was kill'd in the Battle, and, as it is 


reported, hy the Hand of Artaxerxes. 


Our - Greeks were found without a = 
tector, in the Midſt of the Perfians, and 
round about Babylon, Yet victorious Ar. 
taxerxes could neither oblige them vo- 
luntarily to lay down their Arms,” nor force 
them to it. They attem _ u. Err de- 
ſign of going — Empire in 
an armed Body, and ſo — into their 
own Country, which they accordingly 
accompliſh'd. | All Greece ſaw then more 
than ever, that ſhe train'd up an invinci- 
ble Militia, to which every thing was to 
yield; and that only . own Diviſions 
could — Enemy, who would 
be too weak to reſiſt her when ſhe was 
united. Philip, equally able and valiant, 
King of Macedon, a Kingdom indeed 
little of itſelf, but united, and where the 
Royal Power was abſolute, ſo well im- 
poor. the Advantages which were given 

inſt ſo many divided Cities and 


* chat, at laſt, partly by 


Stratagem, and partly by Force, he made 
himſelf the molly n of Greece; and 


brought the Grecias to unite under his 


8 againſt the Common Enemy. 


He was ſlain at that Conjuncture: but 


Alexander his Son eee —_ 


| dom, and to his Deſigns, 


He found the "Macedonians hays ; 
train d up to Martial Diſcipline, but al x 
Suc- 
ceſſes, almoſt Wart du eee 


the 
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the other Grecians were above the Perſi- 
ans, and ſuch like ſort of People. 

Darius, at that time juſt ſettled on the 
Throne of Perſia, was juſt, valiant, gene- 
rous, belov'd of his Feople, and wanted 
neither Capacity, nor Courage, to execute 
his Deſigns. But, if you compare him with 
Alexander; his Wit with that piercing and 
ſublime Genius; His Valiour with the 
Haughtineſs and Steadineſs of that invin- 
cible Courage, which was the more ani- 


mated by the Obſtacles that he met with; 


with that unmeaſurable Ambition of en- 
creaſing daily his Name, which made him 


prefer the leaſt advance of Honour to all 


manner of Dangers, Labours, and to a 
thouſand Deaths: In a word, with that 


Confidence that made him think. verily 


and from his Heart, that all ought to ſub- 
mit to him, as to one whom his Deſtiny 
render*d ſuperiour to all others; a Confi- 


dence which he inſpir'd not only i into his 


Chiefs, but alſo into the leaſt of his Sol- 
diers, whom he rais'd by that means a- 
bove Difficulties, and even above them- 
ſelves; you will quickly judge to which 


of theſe two the Victory muſt fall; And 


if you add to theſe things the advantages 
which the Greeks and' the Macedonians had 


above their Enemies, {fon will confeſs 
that Perſia being attack? 


ſuch an Hero, 
and by ſuch Arms, — no longer hold 
out from Maſters. Thus will you 


diſcover, at the ſame time, what ruin'd 
the Perfian Empire, N o FAITE up 
8 * — 15 


To 
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To make his Victory the more eaſy, 
it happen'd that Perfia loſt the only Ge- 


neral that could oppoſe the Greeks : it Died. 17. 
Memnon the  Rhodian. If Alexander S. 1. 


was 

had vanquiſh'd ſo famous and renown'd 
a Captain, he might have boaſted that he 
had overcome an Enemy that was worthy 
of him. Inſtead of hazarding againſt the 
Greeks a general Battle, Memnon was for 
diſputing all the paſſages with them ; fot 
cutting off all their Convoys and Provi- 
fion ; for going with a ſtrong Power to 
attack them vigorouſly among themſelves, 


and ſo force them to return and defend 


their own Country. Alexander indeed had 
prepar'd for them, and the Troops he had 
committed to Antipater, he truſted were 
enough to guard Greece. But his good 
Fortune did, on a ſudden, deliver him 
from that Embaraſment; for at the be- 
ginning of, or in the preparations for, ſuch 
a Diverſion, as ſufficiently alarm'd, and al- 
ready diſturbꝰd all Greece, Memnon dy d, and 
Alexander ſoon brought all under his Feet. 
That Prince made his. Entrance into 
Babylon, with a Pomp very glorious and 
grand. After he had reveng'd Grerce; and 


then with an incredible Expedition had 


conquer'd all the Lands of the Perſian 


Power; to ſecure his new Empire on all 
ſides, or rather to gratify his Ambition, 


and make his Name more famous than 
that of Bacchus, he went into India, where 
he extended his Conqueſts farther than 
that renown'd Conqueror. But he, whom 
Deſarts, Rivers and Mountains were not 


able 


— — RSS. ͤ Ü I 
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Vuoich the proud Monuments he leſt upon 


=" 


—Y 


able to was conſtrain'd to yield to his 
tyr'd Soldiers, who deſir'd then ſome Re- 
poſe. Being fore d to content himſelf 


the Borders of the Oxydraci and Ariaſpæ, 
he brought back his Army, by another 
way than that he had gone, and ſabdu'd all 
the Countries which he found in his Paſſage, 
. He came back to Bqbylon, fear'd and 
{pected not as Conqueror, but as'a God. 
that formidable Empire he had con- 

quer d, laſted no longer thanhis Life, which 
was very ſhort too. When he was but 
three and thirty Lears of Age, in the 
midſt of the vaſteſt Deſigns, and no leſi 
4 wort moſt happy.:Succeſs, he dy'd 
ore he had the opportunity ſolidly to 
ſettle his Affairs, leaving: a weak Bro- 
ther, and Children very y , behind 
him, incapable of ſupporting ſo great a 
to his Houſe, and to his Empire, was, 
that be left behind him Captains, whom 
he had taught to breath out nothing but 
Ambition and War. He ſaw to what Ex- 
celles they would riſe hen he ſhould be 
taken out of the World. He, to retain 
them, and for fear he ſhould: be contradict- 
ed, durſt neither name his Succeſſor, nor 
who ſhould be the Tutor of his Children. 
He anly foretold them, that his Friends 
wauld celebrate his Funeral with bloody 
Battles, and ſo he expir d in the Flower of 
his Age, full of ſad Images and Ideas 
rien Confuſion which would attend his 


v4 
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In fine; you have ſeen the Partage of his 
' Rdapion; and the frightful Ruin of his 
Houſe. . Macedonia, his antient Kingdom, 
enjoy'd by his Anceſtors for ſo. many Ages, 
was invaded on both ſides as a vacant Suc- | 
— and, after it had been long the Prey | | = 
of the ſtrongeſt, it went at laſt to another | 
Family. Thus that great Con ueror, the | 
moſt renown'd, and moſt ill „was 75 
likewiſe the laſts: of his Race. Tf he 
had-. continu'd peaceable and quiet in 
Macedonia, the Greatneſs of his Empire 
would not have been a Temptation to his 
Captains, and he might have left to his 
Children the Kingdom of his Fathers. But, 
becauſe he had been ſo very powerful, he 
was the cauſe of the loſs of all his own; 
and thus you ſee what was the 8 
Fruit of ſo many Conqueſts. 

His Death was the only cauſe of that "ad 
t Revolution. For this may be ſaid to 
is eternal Honour, that if ever Man was 
ID of maintaining ſo vaſt an Empire, 

ough newly conquer'd, it might be 
Alexander”; for the ſtrength of his Mind 
was equal to his Courage. The Fall there- 
fore of his Family was not owing to his 
faults, tho* he had very great ones, but 
enly-to[Mortalicy'y'' unleſs we will ſay that 
Man of his Humour, and whoſe Ambi- 


* 
- : * 
. 
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tion engag d him ſtill to new Undertaking, 
5 or be 97 leiſure to ſerde” bangs 
well 


Be it how it will, we learn by his Ex- 5 Ig 
ample; that beſides the Faults which Men „„ 
might correct. chat is to ſay, thoſe they 355 


A491 I are 
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are e guilty of chroꝰ heat of Frandpdrey or 


thro' Ignorance, there is an irrecoverable 
Weakneſs-inſe parably annex'd to human 


Deſigns, — is Mortality. Every thin 
may fall in a Moment Aidhir way: 07 


that Frailty, which is inſeperable from all 


human things. He who knows how to 


Preſerve and ſtrengthen a State, hath found 


an be phi WEdqut rid] hat 
can conquer and gain Battles. 1 
It is needleſs to tell you in * 


1 ——— 


The Ro- 
man Em- 
pire. 


form'd out of the Ruins of Aleranders 


Empire, that is to ſay, chat of Syria, that 
of Macedonia, and that of Egypt. The 
common cauſe of their Ruine Was, that 


Pere were fore d to ſubmit to a greater 
ower, which was the Roman. If how- 
ever we will conſider the laſt Eſtate of 
thoſe Monarchies, we ſhall eaſily find the 
immediate Cauſes of their Fall; and ſee, 
among other things, that the moſt puiſ- 
ſant of all, that is to ſay, that of Syria, 
after it had been ſhaken by the ſoft Ef- 
feminacy and Luxury »of the Nation, at 
laſt receiv'd the mona] Beaboby.che Dr- 
Aer of enen, Him; Jed wo et 
N r had Di Oh it 2 

WE are at laſt- brought to che great 
Empire which hath f 'd-/up all che 


Empires of the World, from whence hat 
ms of the Earth, 


ſj the greateſt Kin 
— Foal; whoſe Laws we ſtill re- 
ſpect, and which copſequently we ought 
to underſtand. better than alb other Em- 
m__ Tour Highneſs: ne ek 
pe 
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I peak of the Roman Empire You have 
ſeen the dong and memorable: Hiſtory of it 
in all: ita Courſe. But co make you per- 


-feftly acquhinted with the Cauſes of \Rome's 
pot branes and: thoſe of the great 


that liave happen d in that Com- 
mon: N calth';: You are fetiouſly, wich the 
Maanerd and Cuſtomm uf the Romans, to 
conſider alſo the Times, on which all the 
Motions of. chat vaſt Empire do depend. 
Of all Peaple in the: World; the moſt 
7 da and hardy, and likewiſe: the moſt 
regular ih their Councils, the moſt cont 
Kev in their Maxims, the :moſt — 
an the moſt ty e been 
the People of Rome neg if 
Eram all that was Fe beſt Mi 
Vita, and the maſt" diſcerning; Polity, the 
ſtrongelt and: moſt followꝰd that ever was. 


The Principle of a Raman was che Love 


| of (his Labern and of his Country. One 
of thoſe thinga made hini ta love the 
other: becauſe he lavidihis. Liberty, he 
lov'd his Country, as a Mocher that fed 
bim with ee n e and 
fres. õοO nid n view ct hen 
Under chat Name of Sadr oh the Ro- 
mant fram'd to themſclves a Govemmeni, 
like the / Cresta, where none ſhould: be ſub- 
ject but only co the Lau, cand chere the 
Lau ſhould bei more: poWerful than Man. 


But theugh Noms 3 a Re- 


23 Government, yet had: ſhe alſo under 

Kings Liberty dvhich was not db 
very donſiſtent with Monarch] For, bd- 
ſides chat) Md MG and thut 
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dach Elections were made by all the Peo- 
ple, it was alſo in the People aſſembl'd 
together to conſirm the Laws, and to re- 
ſolve on Peace? and War. There were 


' alſo: ſome particular Caſes wherein the 


Kiogs admitted che People to. have the 
ſovereign Judgment: witneſs || Talks Ho- 


Kilius, who, not daring eicher to condemn 


or acquit Horatius, loaded at once both 
with Honour for overcome the 


Curiatii; andi with Shame and \Infamy for 


having/kild:his Siſter, ſuſſer d an ap- 


peal to the People, - n 
properly but the Command of the Ar- 


mies, and the Authority of ca lawful 
| Aſſemblies, — 


ropounding Buſineſſes to 

them, main the Laws, and execut- 

ing the pùblick 191.203 as 
When Servius Tullius fram'd that De- 


Gn, you have ſeen, of bringing Rome 


into a Common Wealth he Aebard in 


the People, already ſo free, ſtill a greater 
Deſire of Liberty; and from that you 


may judge hom mighty jealous the Ro- 
mans were of it, when had a 


crices which the Tor 
do re-eſtabliſh. their Soverei 
How much were that donfirm'd 


mented i it entirely under their Con 

Ont would even tremble to read in 
Hiſtories the :dreadfut Conſtancy and Re- 
Idlution of che Conſul Braus, when he 
caus d his two Children o 'beo ſhin be- 
fore. his Eyrs, ho had ſuſſer d them- 
ſelve to be drayn over ta the dull Pra- 


und in Rome 
— there. 


in the love of Liberty when! chey: could 
gar? 4 13 rA, ſee 
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ſee that ſevere Conſul ſacrifice bis own 

Family to Liber We need no longer 

SRdis if the Efforts of the Nei, ibours, a 

who undertook to re-eſtablſh the k it'd 

Targquins, were defpis'd at Rome... In vain Div. 

did King Porſenni take them into his Pro-, Halic. Lil. 

tection. The Romans almoſt ſtary d, lets RY 

| kim however know, by. their pin! 05 . 

Reſolution, on they would at laſt die 

wee. The 41 1 0 were mofe teſolute than 
the Senate; and Rome bravely ſhew'd that 

ſhe would 5 N her Enemies, 

than her Tyrants, rſenna, being aſtoniſh'd 

at, the Daddel ; of that People, an 

at the more than Mann Daringne e 

xc 1 Ny vd which the 

ans quietly enjoy a Liberty, which | 

khew fo well Nb det def fend. * Ls 
Liberty therefore was to them a Trea- 

ſure, which they . preferr'd. before all che 

Riches of the niverſe. Tou h ve ſeen 

alſo how, in their Beginning, * 81 ag 

forwarder on in their Progrets y look- 

ed not on their Poverty as an. 7 but 

contrariwiſe they Jook'd on it as a means 

to preſerve. their Liberty more entire; 

there bei nothing more free and inde- 

n than 4 Man that Kkngws how to 

live: on a. lirtke,. and who, wirhaur Expe- 

Qance of any thing from the rotection, 

90 Liberal 178 grounds his Sub- 
ence or ly on his own Mae and e 

a Labour. | 5 

1 This did the nay To feed DIL . 

4 to labour in the Earth, to den them- 

5 ſelves, to Rye with great 'Frugality and 

; N 2 painful 
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ok ona Travel: This was their kind of 
ife ; boy this way they kept their Fami- 
ind 


lies, 
Labours. I | Fad | 

Titus Livius was in the right in ſaying, 
there never was any People among whom 
Frugality, or Thriftineſs, or Poverty, 
were had ſo long in Honour, The moſt 
illuſtrious Senators, take them as to their 

_ outward appearance, differ'd very little 
rom Peaſants, and carry'd no Shew or 
Majeſty but in Publick and in the Senate, 
At other times they were ſeen buſie at 
their Tillage, and the other Cares of a 
Country Life, when they were ſought 
for to command their Armies. Theſe 
Examples are frequent in the Roman Hi- 
ſtory. Curius and Fabricius, thoſe great 
Captains that conquer'd Pyrrbys, ſo great 
' a King, had only an earthen Veſſel; and 
che former, to whom the Samnites offer'd 
one of Gold and' Silver, anſwer'd, that 
he took no Delight in having them, bur 
in commanding thoſe who enjoy'd them. 
After their Triumphs were over, and 
they had enrich'd the Republick with 
the Spoils of her Enemies, they had not 
wherewithal to interr themſelves. That 


brought them up to the like 


— 


_ Tir. Liv. Moderation alſo continu'd during the 
Ep. lib. 18. 4 


Punick Wars. In the firſt we find Regu- 
las, the General of the Roman Armies, 
begging Leave of the Senate fo return 
and cultivate - his Farm which had lain 
waſte during his Abſence. After the Ruin 
of Carthage, there arealſo to be ſeen great 
Examples of the firſt Simplicity. 7 9 0 
vi * N . 


2 
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and the Temple, he erected to 
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Paulus, who increas'd the publick Trea- 
ſure by that of the Kings of Macedonia, 
liv d up to the Rules of the ancient 
Frugality, and dy'd poor. Mummius, , 
when he ſack'd' Corinth brought to the pu- | 
blick uſe only, the ineſtimable Spoils of 

chat opulent and voluptuous City. So Cic. Of. 
much were Riches then deſpis'd? The“ 2: 
Moderation and the Innocence of the Ro- 
man Generals filPd the conquer'd People 
with Admiration. ee | 

And yet, notwithſtanding 'that” great 
Love of Poverty, the Romans never ſpar'd 
for any thing that could contribute to the 
Grandure and Beauty of their City. From 
the very beginning their publick Works 
were ſuch,” that Rome hath not yet bluſh'd 
to ſee them, though at the fame time; Lis. i. 
ſhe beheld herſelf Miſtreſs ſof the World. 53. 55, 56. 
The Capitol, built by Targuin the enge ni, 1 

* * N i; of piles z, 4* Tac. 
in that Fortreſa, Were wor y then of H;4. 3-72 
the ' Majeſty of the greateſt of the Gods, Plin. 36. 
and' of the future Glory of che Roman 15. 
People. Every thing elſe was anſwer⸗ 
able to that Greatneſs. The principal 

= b . *the- — the 

ublick Places, the great Ways, the 
dads, the very och Sewers, 
Ad the Kchnels of the City kad d Mig. 


nificence that ſeems almoſt incredible. 


Wat ſhall 1 fi, of che Pomp of their Dien. ze. 
Triumphs, of che Ceremonies" of Reli7. 
gion,” of Phys aud Spectscles, "which 
they gave to te Pebplef In a4 Word, 
i N 3 92 | the 


4A Shore . TRODVUCTION 
the Publick, and wha could give 
85 People a great Idea of their common 
Country, 3087 done 9 much Ex- 
— geen as the hrs would permit. Thrift 
W Was only to be 


ſeen, 10.4 Oy He, who in- 
creas d his Revenue « 9 pn made his Lands 
moſt | his Induſtry and great 


bout Labour, \ wha, was the, beſt Manager and 

123 e difficulties the greateſt Share on 
i was accounted che moft, free, the 

woſt powerful. and che maſt happy. 


4 - 


bete was nothing at a greater diſtance 
from ticking of Ling Eben 
Every th 8 
other Hai 70 Kade 
the Nees of a the, Romans ad SED 
.. ſomething, in them, which was not only 
| eee but ſavage and cruel. But 
TT 7 they forgor de thayynight ping them 
Ay 044 r the Power of gooc d Laws and they 
ware, a People the moſt jegiaus of 9 * 


the Wee 4 
5 they, were. Re fab ub- 
and lawful 


che fam 


e time, 
Gl Wee 


Fomert, 2200 AU 
The, Matis ef wch = Proply car 

bur be very = ſ 

ſoready and ſo exact exact An 
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| their Arma, and going from their Ranks; 
| but alſo. ſtirring, as I may fay, and mov- 
N ing, tho? never ſo little, without' the Com 
mand of their General. He that laid down 
his Arms before the Enemy, that choſe ra- 
, you to be taken, thun to die glorioully for” 
is ; | 


| were not reckon'd- any the ( 
tizens, but tliey were left to che Enemy 
as Members r 
C — ys En 727 25 
ero, ory of Regulus, Who perſua- . 3. 
| ded the Senate, Ade pens of eo 0 
| Life, to leave the Priſoners to the Sender- Pehb. 17 | 
| Sid. In Hannibat's War, and after the 5, „„, 
| loſs of the Battle at Canre, that bo BY 42.57 58. 
at a time when Nome was drainꝰd by her 
many Loſſes, _—— Soldjers-inoſt; 
the Senate 2 rather, a zainſt their 
Cuſtom, 3 arm 81 "of 
than to — ci thouſand „ 
which: would not have coſt them 
than what the new ' Militia, ſtood Ronen | 
which was to be rais'd But in that nee 
ceſſiry-of Affairs they aſſerted more than 3 
ever, as' a Aa in ie be, that a 4 0. V 
mun Soli ier oughs'cirtier 26 eonguer, | "of . | 
to die. 9013 615; £.1.*;.4 {OL MS. fk 
By Which lau cke N 


o 


Armies, 
tho defeated and btoken, fou 1 


Salle — pla 3 Hf. ds 
were ally 
the: Romans more Herfons 5 e Ori . 


ty fork witkout Rrſt reeei 
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their Poſt: So that their Courage ſtood | 


more in need of being ſuppreſs d, than 
their fear of being excited. %½n ot: 


Jo cheit Valour they join'd Addreſs and 


Invention; and, | beſi $ their being of 


themſelves ſubtle and ingenious, they ad- 


mitably well uuderſtood how to take Ad- 


vantage af every thing they ſaw .in: other 


Eeople that was. uſeful any ways either for 


Encampmenes, for the ordering of their 


Battles, for the ſorting of their Arms; in 


Word, for facilitating as well che Attack, 


CY 


-... have. learnt, of their Neighbours, and of 
_ their very Enemies. Who knows not that 
hey have leatnt from the Carthuginians the 
beat. them ; and in ſhort, that they have 
taken from all Nations they have known, 


(e ding; br which chey;bavg ſubdued 


bach 2 45 mnabst oy: it 
ov gy els Fl eir on Ac- 
e that the Gauls - exceeded 
chem .in ſtrengthof Body, and yielded not 
to. chem in 3 Hobbs ſhews us 
2055 chat, in one dec | ve Battle, the Gault, 
T hsſiqdes their being ſtronget ini number, 
| ſhew'd mote Stoutneſs than che Romans, 
how feſoh veh they were and yet 
e ſes in gthat very Actian, choſe Ro- 
rag, inferigr : a all other chings, to get 
eie better of the Cauli, becauſe they knew 
bor tp chatte better Arms,140-rank chem- 
ſelves in better order, and, t make 4 
. ettex u of theit n 
„ WL ; 15 


; 2131: : 


Poiyb. 27 
Ee. 


5 
* 


vention of .Gallies, by which they have 


as the. Defence. Nou have ſeen in Salluſt, 
and in other Authors, what: the Romans 
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This you m « i ray able one day to ſee more 
exactly in Polybius 3: and you ha ve oft-times , 
obſery'd ourlelf in Cæſar's Commentaries, : 
that the — commanded by that great 
Man, have ſubdu'd the Cane, but more 
yet by their Fineſſes and Stratagems in 
the Military Art, chan hy their Valour. 
The Macedonians, who were ſo jealous 
of. keeping -up the antient Order of their 
Militia — by Pbilip and Alexander, 
thought their Phalans invincible, and they 
could not be perſuaded that human Wit was 
capable of finding any thing out that was 
more firm and — And yet the ſame 
Polhhius, and Titus. Luis after him, have P.. 17. 
demonſtrated, that only by conſidering 1 2 
the nature of the Noman Armies, and % = 
thoſe of the Macedonians, the latter muſt777.Liv. 9. 
be beaten, becauſe the Macedonian Pha- 19.3 1. 39, 
lanx, which was but a great four ſquare 
Battalion, very thick every where, could, 
not move but all of a ece, whereas the: 
Roman Army, divid om into ſeveral little 
Bodies, was more ready, active, and diſ- 
pos'd for all forts of Motion | 
The Romans therefore found, or elſe | 
quickly learnt, the Art of di -their. . 
Armies into many Batallions and Squa- 
drons, and of forming Bodies of Reſerve, 
whoſe Motion was fo proper for either 


puſhing on, or. ſu What Part ſo- 
ever they ſaw to fail. Make the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx to march 1 


chat were ſo diſpos'd) and order d that 


heavy groſs Machine, tis true, would be 
terrible 0 any Army on Which — 
þ2, Au 
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140 with all its weight; but, as Poly bius, 
obſerves,” it can never long preſerve 
its natural Propriety, that is to fay; its 
Solidity and Conſiſtence, and muſt con- 
found itſelf, or rather break, by its own 
Motion. Add likewiſe that, bei 


ng, once 
broke it can never rally more: Where- 
at che Reman Army Selim divided in- 
to ſuch little Bodies, can make uſe of This 


places, and get their e Pe yas 
eaſe; —4 


unite, or ſeparate, as they 
unrank eaſily, and come * again 


wichout any trouble: - They are ready 
for detachments, for rallying, for all man- 
ner of turnings and changes as they ſee 
are neceſſary do be made, either in their 


whole. Body, or any part of it. In a 


Word, they have more diverſity af Mo- 
tions; and conſequently more of action and 
force than the Phalanx, Therefore we may 
conclude with Poly ius, that the Phalanx 
muſt needs yield to the Roman Army, and 
chat che 'Matedoniay-muſtbe. ouercome. 
It is very _ — 8 to diſcourſe — 
Highne 0 5 ve 
. 0 ell inſtructed 1 . ent 
r And which you ſee practis d un- 
Jen Orders of Lois the Great, in ſo 
admirable a manner, that I know:worwhe- 
ther che Roman Militia ever had any thing 
more fine and perfect. Burpnor to pute 
it here nllthe AYbncbi Militia, I ſtrall con- 
tent. with ſhewing yon, that cher Militia 
of Rone, whether y "Ou: look on the Seiencs 
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making all the Orders and Rules to be 
obſerva, I fay, ir hath by much ſurpaſs d 
all that ever has been ſeen i in the precedent 


Ages. 
After Macedonia, tis needleſs to ſpeak 
any more of Greece: Lou have ſeen that 


Macedonia prevail'd over it, and that may 
teach you to judge of the reſt. Athens hath 
produc'd nothing more ſince Alexanders 
Time. The Eickans, who had ſignaliz d 
themſelves i in ſeveral Wars, were rather 
ignorant than free, and rather brutal than 
valiant. Lacedemonia had made her laſt ef- 
fort for War, in producing Cleomenes3 —_ -- 
E roducing 4 
Philop amen. Rome fought not aint thoſe 
two great Captains; but the 
liv'd in the — Hannibal and 2 Plat. in 
by ſeeing the Actions of the Romans in Pil. 
. judg'd very rightly that the Li- 
berty of Greere was then upon the point 
9 and that he had nothing more 
tx do, but to retreat juſt at the time 5 
falling. Thus the moſt warlike People 
were fore d to yield to the Romans, -- 
by, cheir Courage, Arts of War and. Ad. 
dreſs, tri over the Gaul, Greeks and 
the moſt refin'd and celebrated Hannibal, 
No wonder then if in all their Gavern- 
ment they valu'd themſelves. for nothing 
fo. much as their Military Diſcipline, They 
always look'd on it as the Foundation of 
their. Empire. The Military, Diſcipline: 
as that which was firſt ſcen in their State, 
ne my in it: — 
rn FTW! n 2 
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was it fd to the Conſtitution of cheir 
Republic. 
One of the biaveſt chinks in the Roman 


Militia was, that falſe Valour was never 


commended in it. The Maxims of falſe 
Honour, which have kill'd ſuch a world 
of People among us were not ſo much as 
known in a Nation ſo covetous of Glory. 
It is obſerv'd of Scipio, and Cæſar, the 
two greateſt Men of War, that ever were 
among the Romans, that they never expos'd 
themſelves but with all the. Precaution 
imaginable, and when the moſt preſſing 
Neceſſity calbd for it. There was no Good 
expected from a General that did not un- 
derſtand the Care he ought to have of 
preſerving” his own” Perſon, and to re- 


ſerve the actions of an extraordinary Cou- 


rage, for the moſt conſiderable Service. 

The Romans would have no Battles ha- 
zarded unadviſedly, nor deſir'd Victories 
at che Expence of too much Blood: ſo that, 
m merke chere was nothing more bold and 
daring; nor altögether better manag d and 
diſcipli i'd than were the Roman Armies. 
75 But as it 1s not enough to underſtand 
War, thte(s there be a Very wiſe Council 
to undertake it with moſt Advantage, and 
to keep all the reſt of the State in good Or- 
der, It i convenient you ſhould underſtand 


the proſcund Policy of the Roman Senate. 


To Ake it irt che b-/f times of the Repub- 


lick; there nder was amy A ſeſhbly, vhere- 
in bufinefs/was more Matürefy 


treated of, 


not withgreater Sectecy; net wich a deeper 
Fofefight, nor with a more general Concur- 
rence; 
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rence ; or, laſtly, with a greater Zeal for 
dhe Service of the Publick. 

The Holy Scripture hath not diſdain Pg 1 Maccab. 
taking notice of this in the Book of Mae "i 15, 
cabees, nor commending the high Prudence, 0 
and the vigor ou Councils of chat wiſe * 
ſembly. 

As for Secrecy. Titus Ivins | gives us. 2 Tit. Lis. 
very eminent Example. Whit they 72 42. 14 


r. „6 60 


Propefiions' in the full A and the 
matter was reſolv'd on by the Suffrages of 
N conſiſting of e hundred Men 
Who ſhould imagine that the Secret ould 
be kept, and that nothing of that Con- 
ſchadon ſhould be known till four Tears 
afterwards, when, the War was ended? 
But what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, is, that 
Perſeus had at Rome | his Ambaſſadors to 


obſerve Eumenes. All the Cities of Greece 


and Ala, fearing that themſelves ſhou'd 


be Sharers in the dangers of that N 
had alſo ſent theirs, and eve 


them. endeavour'd to diſcover ke TI of 
ſo great a Conſequehice. And.yet,. in. the 

midi of fo. many able and'ſubtle Agents, 
the Senate was impenetrable. , To have a 


Secret kept, there was no need of Puniſh- 


ments, nor of forbidding Commerce with 


Strangers under ſevere and rigorous Pe- 
nalties, the Secret commended itſelf a- 


lone, by its own Wache and nder 


Twas 


l 
| 
| 
| 
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Tas a ſurpriſing thing, in the conduct 


of Rome, to ſee there the People almoſt al- 
ways to look on the Senate with great 


8 1 and Fic) nevertheleſs, to refer 


all things to them upon great occaſions, 
and eſpe 1 in times of e Dan fr 
then all the. People were ſeen to turn 


Eyes upon chat Viſe Body, and to benken 


— their Reſolutions, as to fo many Ora- 
es. 
A long Experience had taught the No- 


mam chat from hence came forth all the 


Councils that had ſav'd the State. It was 
in the Senate that were lodg d the antient 
Maxims, and the Wit and Spirit, as I may 
ſay, of the Republick. There were the 
deſigns form'd, which were ſeen to ſup- 
port themſelves by their own Strength; 
and that, which 41 eater in the Senate 
ſtill, was, that they never took more vi- 
gorous Reſolutions, than in the times of 
the greateſt 'Extremities. 

It was in the worſt Eſtate of the Repub- 
lick, when weak yet, and in its Birth 


Tit. Liv. 2. ſne ſaw herſelf abfolutely both divided 


within by the Tribunes, and preſt hard 
without by the Yolſci, whom incens'd 5 
rolam brought againſt his Count 
_ People, always bearen by the 
_ to revenge themſelves Rag 


; hy reateſt Man of Rome at their 
ead, 


e moſt underſtanding and ex- 
pert in War, the moſt liberal, and the 
moſt Abhotrent of Injuſtice ; but the 


—_— * exaſperaced, and —_— 
able 
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able. They: reſoly'd-to make themſelves 
Citizens by force; and after great Con- 

queſts, and making themſelves Maſters 
4 the Campaign, 1 5 of che Country, 
2 quency 0 — W dle 


Aeg, in this fad * "whilſt 
all- things: were 10 be fear'd, — 
ſeen; on a ſudden; to iſſue out that bold 
decree of the Senate, that they would 
rather all be cut off, than yield any 
ching to the arm d Enemy; and that 


they would grant very reaſonable. Con- 
wann x 
from them. 


The Mother: of a Kae Stan 
fenc to make him flexible, among other 
Reafons,: us'd this to him: Dont you know 
the Romans? dont ya | know, | Son, © that 
you will have nothing! of tbem but By Dion. Hal. 
2 ers, and that [you will neither obtain 8. 
or | little from: them... by force ? The 
wars Corialaum was hereby overcome: 
it coſt him his Life, and the 74//# choſe 
other Generals; but the Senate con- 
3 keg in verde, and che p.. 6. 

ranting nothing 56. Ex- 

by force, - paſs'd for n —— La de 
of the [Roman Pahey,. whereof "there was Bi , 
——— ls that ever the Re- 3. 
an atom it, during all: che Pler. in 


time of their Republik, . Among chem, Tl. 
even in their worſt On, never * 
e 


alk 
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the weaker Councils ſo much as hearken'd 


to. They were always more treatable 
when victorious, than when conquer'd : 
So well did the Senate know how to 
maintain the antient Maxims of the Com- 
mon- wealth; and ſo well alſo did they 
know how to oonfirnd.che reſt of 1 71 
tizens in them. N 5. Ws 

From the ſame Spirit rie were * 
-Reſolutions taken in the Senate; 5 of over- 
coming their Enemies by open Force, ra- 


cher than Tricks or Stratagems, even thoſe 


that were permitted in War: Which the 


: Senate did not out of a falſe Point of Ho- 


nour, nor becauſe they were 2 of 
the Laxs of War z but becauſe theꝝ deem 
ed nothing of more Efficacy to- quell a 

Enemy, than to take: „from them 


all the vain Thoughts they might have 


of their Forces, chat ſo, when overcome, 
they might expect no Safety but from 


the Clemency of the Conqueror. 


Thus was that Wan Orion of dhe Re 


nan Arms eſtabliſhd throughout all the 
World.. The Belief that was ſpread far and 
near that nothing could reſiſt thein, made 
| ther Enemies to ay, down'their Arms, and 


ve an invincible Sucedur to their Allies. 
ou have ſeen what the ſame Opinion of 
— "French Arms does all over Zurope; 


and the World, ſtanding amaz d at the Ex- 


\ 


oits of your Royal Father and Soveraign, 
baute that it only beings a in to {et 
_ Bounds to his 9 9 51117 
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The Conduct df the Roman Senate, ſo 
| mighty and prevalent over their Enemies, 


was no leſs admirable in their Conduct bf | 


the State within: Thoſe wiſe Senatofs fad 
ſometimes a Juſt Condeſcenfion for the Peo- 
ple; as when in an extream Neceſſity chey 
not only tax d themſelves higher than o- 


thers, which was uſual with them, but al- 
ſo, when they diſcharg'd the meaner Peo- | 


je from all manner of Impoſt, adding 


the Poor Paid a Tribute great enough fo Tit. Lis. 
the Commonwealth Ih. bringing up” their Chil: 6-4 


dren. 
The Senate ed by that Salbe 
that they underſtood wherein the true 
Riches of a State conſiſted ;* and fo ge- 
nerous a Sentiment, -join'd to the Teſti: 
monies of a paternal Goodnefs, wrought 
ſuch an Impreſſion in the Breaſts” of t 
People, that they became capable of ſu- 
ſtaining the very laſt E 
Safety of their Country. 


9H. 


But when the People Geſero'd Blue” 1 


the Senate gave it ell likewiſe with a 
Gravity and Courage worthy" of fo wiſe a 
Body; as it happen d in the Contro- 
verſy between che Aldkates and Aritines. 
The Hiſtory of it is v memorable, and 
deſerves Were to be told you. _ Thoſe two 
People wete in War for Lands which each 


50 made Pretenſions to; at laſt, being 277. Lis. 
weary of fighting, they agreed to refer 3.71. 4. 
cremelves to the Judgment of the People . 


of Rome, whoſe Equi 99 had in Reve- 


rence by their Neighbours. The Tribes 


were aſſembled, and the People being made 
"Ol ART, II. E acquainted 


8 mitjes for” the. 


4 
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8 
acquainted that thoſe Lands, pretended to by 
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others, of right helong d to them, adjudg'd 
them for themſelves. The Senate, altho' 
they were convinc d that the People had 
in the main made a right Judgment, yet 
they could not indure 8 Roman; 
ſhould derogate from their natural Gene- 
roſity, nor that they ſhould baſely have 
deceiv'd the Hopes of their Neighbours 
who had ſubmitted to their Award. There 
left unattempted that could 
be done to hinder a Judgment of ſo per- 
nicious an Example, where the Judges 
took for themſelves the Lands that were 
in diſpute between the Parties. After 
that che Sentence had been given, the 


| Ardeates, whoſe Right was. moſt apparent, 


being incens d at fo wicked a Judgment, 
were ready to revenge themſelves by Arms. 
The Senate, without any more, publickly 


declar'd to them that they were as ſen- 


fible, as themſelves, of the Injury which 
had been done them; but, in "ruth, they 
could nat quaſh a Decree made by the Peo- 
ple; but that if, after that ce, they 
wou'd be content to rely upon them for 
Reparation, which they had great reaſon 
to expect, the Senate would take chat 
Care to ſatisfy them, that they ſhould 


have no Cauſe of further Complaint. 
The Ardeates rely d. on their word. It 


was ſuch an. Affair that had like utterly 
to have ruin'd their City. But they re- 


ceiv'd ſo immediate à Relief by the 


Orders of the Senate, that they reckon- 
91 1 1 Which 


yr 


"> 


ed themſelves Very well paid for the Land 
Eainitznos - 0 
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| which had been taken away from them; 


and they were chen ſtudying hom to pay 
their Acknewledgments to ſuch faithful 
Friends. But che Senate was not ſarisfy'd 
until, by their making the Land be re- 
ford: which the People of Rome had ad- 


judg#d* for themſelves, they aboliſh/d he 


Memory of ſo infumeus a Judgment. © 

I do not undertake here to tell you how! 
che Senate had likewiſe done ſeveral ſuek 
Actions; how often they have deliver du, 3 
to their Enemies perjur'd Citizens that, ox. 
would not keep their word with them, c. 
or that plaid Tricks with their Oaths; 
how often they eondemri'd evil Councils, ; 
Athough they hac mer with happy Sut-⸗ 
ceſſes; I ſhall only tell! you; ut that | 
auguſt Aſembly inſpir'd norhitig” but 
wat was- into the Roman Po — 
Tis eaſy to be believ'd thati by a 

ple ſo wi v Grecded, Rewards and Pu- 
— — were alſign'd with great Con- 
ſideratioſ: Beſides that the Service and 


Teal for "the Wewl Publick, were the 


ſureſt means to raiſe tem up to the firſt 
Offices im it: The Military Actiens had! 
a+ thouſand Recompences which coſt the — 
Public nothin *. which were ex 
treamly eſte by private Perſons; be- 
cauſe thereb they! had- cofiferr'd® upon 
them that our Which was ſo dear to 
that martial — warlike People. Not 
only a Crown of very: fine Gold, but moſt 
commonly! a. Cron of Oak Leaves; or of 
Laurel, or ſome! Herb or other that is 
O 2. viler 


\ 
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viler yet, was of ineſtimable Price a- 
mong Soldiers that knew no Marks more 
lorious than thoſe of Virtue, nor no 
Piltinction more noble than that which 
came from Heroick Actions. | 
The Senate, whoſe A N was 
the ſame thing as Reward, - underſtood 
very well how to commend and how to 
blame when there was occaſion. Immedi- 
ately after Fighting, the Conſuls and 
the other Generals publickly gave to 
the Soldiers and to the Officers, the 


Praiſe or the Blame as they deſerv'd : But 


for themſelves they doubtfully waited for 
the Judgment of the Senate, which ſuf- 
fer'd not themſelves to be dazzPd by 
the Happineſs of Events. Their Com- 
mendations were highly valu'd, becauſe 
they were given Sich Underſtanding ; 
their Reprimands - went to the Hearts 
of · the Free and Generous, and kept the 
more Weak in their Duty. The Cha- 
ſtiſements which follow'd ill Actions, kept 
the Soldiers in Fear, while in the mean 
time, Rewards and Honours well diſ- 
pens'd rais'd them above themſelves, 

+ Fhoſe, who can inſpire into Peoples 
Minds Glory, Patience of Labours, the 
Grandeur the Nation, and the Love 


of their Country, may truly boaſt they 


have found out the moſt proper Conſti- 
tution of State to produee great Men. 
*F'is without doubt great Men that make 
che Power of an Empire. Nature doth 
never fail to bring forth. in all Nations 
11% 2 0 exalted. 
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exalted Minds and Courages, but yet 
they may want the Aſſiſtance of being 
better form'd and cultivated, What 
form'd and compleated them were ſtrong 
Sentiments and noble Impreſſions, which 
were diffus'd in all Minds, and inſenſibly 
paſs'd from one to the other. What is 
it makes our Nobles ſo bold in fight, 
and fo daring in their Enterpriſes ? *Tis 
an Opinion, receiy'd at their Infancy, 
and eftabliſh*'d by the unanimous Senti- 
ment of the Nation, that a Cowardly 
Gentleman degrades himſelf, and is not 


worthy to enjoy the common Air. All 


the Romans were bred up in that Opinion; 
and the People diſputed with the No- 
bles who ſhould be the briſkeſt Actors 
u thoſe vigorous Maxims. Whilſt 
me was at Peace, the very Infancy was 
exercig'd in Hardſhips ; there was nothing 
elſe heard diſcours'd of bur the 8 
of che Roman Name. They were oblig'd 
to go to the War whenever the Republick 
requir'd it, and there to work perpetually, 
to Camp Winter and Summer, to Obey 
without Diſputing, to Die or Conquer. 
Thoſe Fathers who brought not up their 
Children in thoſe Maxims, as they ought, 
to make them capable of ſerving the 
State, were ſummon' d to Juſtice” by the 
Magiſtrates, and judg'd guilty of an At- 
tempt againſt the Publick. Thus the great 
Men help'd to make one another ſo: 
And if Rome bred more of them than 
any other City whatſoever tho? of greater 
| 03 Antiquity, 
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Antiquity, it hath not been by accident; 
but becaufe the Roman State, being con- 
* ſo 7 Te have ſeen it, Sep as . 
may ſay, of a Temperament likely to 
molt fruitful in Heroes. 
Goyernment, that finds itſelf chus for- 
med, hnds itſelf at the ſame time of an 
incomparable Se, and never deſpairs 
of a Recruit... She fainted not neither 
Na e * ok Etruria, 2 1 
dem UP in TEL aus z nel 
Gauls, had burnt their Hay deſtroy d 
their Country, and kept them lock d up 
in the Capitol; 3. nor when Pyrrbus, King 
E Toes 5 of Addreſs and Sub- 
as  bol in his Undertakings, 
e them by his Elephants, and 
at firſt Fs 2 nor 
Hannibal, had been; already fo 
often a Me MEN kil'd, . above fifty 
A A oſe their beſt Militia, 
1 75 Came. Twas then that 
Cale 25 crentiys Varro, who was but 
Juſt, come from loſing, through his own. 
Fault, ſo great a Battle, was receiy d 
at 7 as if he had been victorious; 
A e POE: FED, in that very Hat Un- 
Pi omg not deſpair of the 
airs of the Real. he Senate gave. 
| 15 their publck Thanks 0 it, and then 


they reſoly d, Pn their old Ma- 
XINS, . % tho e 
Eſtate, to hearken to any SID 

Peace. "The E nemy was a a 1 


TFeople n. Hen en, — e 
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they had new Recruits in the Senates 
een 3: omit wells be ors . 
In fine, the Conſtancy of the Senate, a- 
midſt ſo many: Miſchiefs that happen'd 
then ſo thick; proceeded not ſo much from 
an obſtinate Reſolution that they would 
never yield to Fortune, as from à pro- 
found! Knowledge of the Noman Forces, 
and of thoſe of their Enemies. Rome knew 
by her Cenſus, that is to ſay, by the Roll 
of her Citizens evermore exactly continuꝰd 
from the time of Servius Tullius; ſne knew, 
Lſay, all her number of Citizens that were 
capable of bearing Arms, and what her 
expectations could be of the Vouth which 
were growing up every day. Thus ſhe 
manag'd her Forces againſt an Enemy that 
came from Africa; She knew that Time 
would deſtroy every Man of them . ; 
a ſtrange Country, re Succours were ſo 
herring to whom their very Victories, 
which coſt them ſo much Blood, were fatal. 
When by the Defeat at Cane, and by 
the Revolts that follow'd, they ſaw the 
Forces of the Commonwealth ſo wea- 
ken d, that they. could have ſcarce defend- 
ed themſelves if the Enemy had preſid 
them, they kept themſelves up by their 
Courage, and, without being diſpirited for 
Loſſes, they ſer themſelves to watch the 
Motions of the Conqueror. As ſoon as 
ever they perceiv*d that Hannibal, inſtead 
of purſuing his Victory, for ſome time on- 
. how he might enjoy it, the Se- 


nate were ſecure, for they fully ſaw that 
er mere bebe for they Fly ar der 
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an Enemy who; was capable of breaking 
his Fortune, and letting himſelf be dazzl'd 
with his great Succeſſes, was not born to 
overcome the Romans. From: that time 
Rome made great Enterpriſes _ day; 


and Hannibal, as couragious and victorious 
as he was, could not hold up againſt her. 
*Tis eaſy to judge by that ſingle Event 
to whom at laſt all the Advantage was 
likely to come. Hannibal ſwoln with his 
mighty Succeſſes, thought the taking of 
Rome was very eaſy, and therefore gave 
himſelf ſome Intermiſſion. Nome, in the 
midſt: of theſe her Calamities, neither loſt 
her Courage nor her Confidence, and. un- 
dertook! greater things than ever. It was 
preſently after the Defeat at Cannæ, that 
the: beſieg'd Syracuſt and Capua, the one 
unfaithful to Treaties, and the other re- 
bellious. Syracuſe could not defend her- 
ſelf, neither by her Fortifications, nor by 
the Inventions of Archimedes. - The victo- 
rious Army of Hannibal came in vain to the 
help of Capua. But the Romans forc'd that 
Captain to raiſe the Siege at Vola. Awhile 
after the Carthaginians defeated: and ſlew in 
Spain the two Scipio's. In all that War 
nothing fell out more ſenſible, nor more 
fatal, to the Romans. Their loſs oblig'd 
them to make their laſt efforts: Young 
Sei pio, the Son of one of thoſe Generals, 
not ſatisfy d with his having reliev'd the 
Affairs of Rome in Spain, carried the War 
home to Carthage, and gave the deciſive. 
blow to their Empire.) A e e 
us The 
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The State of that City did not permit 


 Scipro to find there the ſame Reſiſtance as 
Hannibal found from Rome, and you will 
be enough convinc'd of that, if you do but 
a little look into the Conſtitution of thoſe 
two Cities. 
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Kome was in her ſtrength, and Carthage, Polyb.1 2. 
which was beginning to fall, was kept up. 49. Ce. 


only by Hannibal. Rome had her Senate 
united, and that was exactly the time when 
that Concert was, which is ſo much com- 
mended in the Book of the Maccabees. The 


Senate of Carthage was divided by old ir- 


reconcileable Factions; and the loſs of 
Hannibal had been the rejoicing of Hanno 
and the moſt conſiderable part of the 
great Lords. Rome, although poor, yet 
bred up an admirable Militia, whoſe 
greateſt View was Glory. Carthage, en- 


rich'd by her trading, beheld all her Ci- 
tixens ſet upon their wealth, and not at all 


diſciplin'd in War; whereas the Roman 
Armies were almoſt all made up of Ci- 


tixens; Carthage, on the contrary, held it 


for a Maxim not to have any but ſtrange 
Troops, oft-times as much to be fear'd by 
thoſe that pay them, as by thoſe that they 
are imploy'd againſt. 

Theſe defects came partly from the firſt 
Inſtitution of the Commonwealth of Car- 


thage, and partly were introduc'd by Time; 


Carthage always lov'd Wealth: And Ari- Ariſt. Pol. 


ſtotle accuſes her for preferring it to Vir-*: 
tue. By that means''a Republick tho? ' 
made for War, as the ſame © Ariſtotle 

19 4 obſerves, 
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obſerves, at laſt neglected the exerciſe 
of it. Riches brought thither naturally a 


Merchandizing Republick ; they lov'd to 


— their Wealth, and thought to find 
ery thing in their Maney. Carthage 
— bertelf ſtrong, becauſe ſhe had 


a great many Soldiers, and never could 
be brought to underſtand by all the 


Revolts ſhe had ſeen in her latter times, 
that there is nothing more unhappy than 


2 State which can be Gm only by 
Strangers, in whom there can be found nei- 


Polg6. 11. 
17. 


ther Zeal, nor Security, nor Obedience. 
Iis true, the great Genius of Hannibal 
ſeem'd to have ſupply d and remedy'd the 
defects of his Republick. It is look'd on 
as a Prodigy that, in a ſtrange Country, 
and for full ſixteen Years, there ſhould 
never be ſeen, I do not fay any Sedition 
but, ſo much as a Murmur in an Army all 
made up of divers People, who, without 
underſtanding one another, agreed ſo well 
in underſtanding the Orders of their Ge- 
neral. But Hannibal's Ability could not 
ſupport Carthage, when — by ſuch 
7 .— eneral as Scipio. Hannibal was recall'd, 
5 he had with him only ſuch Troops 
as were weakned by their 'own Victories, 
and the Pleaſures of Itah, and whoſe 
Ruin was compleated by the Length of 


the Voyage. Then was Hannibal beaten, 


and Cartbage, formerly the Miſtreſs of all 
Afric, of the Mediterrantan Sea, and of 
the Commerce of the World, was forc'd 


to MG the Yoke: of Scipio. Wer 
This 


This was the Sede Fruit of the Ro- 
nan Patience: 
fortify'd. —— by their ill Fortune 
had good reaſon to believe they. might 
ſave Fl, Prorides they did not loſe 
7555 hopes: And Palybius hath very right- 
concluded, that Carthage muſt at laſt 
be checker. to: Bow by. the verynapure of 
the two Rep 
A Id Hemp pode i ahh 
great a Kary 98, 
95 to preſerve their State in Peace, or 
tect their oppreſt Allies, as they 
ach a pretenſion to do, we mu 
as much their Equity 
= 4 Bet and Prudence. But when 
y had taſted the Sweets of Victory, 
then reſolv d to make eyery thing 
he to them, and pretended to nothing 
is than to put firſt their —.— 
and afterwards bring all the World, under 
their Laws. 805 
To attain that end, they perfectly knew 
how to preſerye their Allies, to unite 
| How among themſelves, to throw. Divi- 
and Jealouſy among their Enemies, 
to penetrate into their Councils, to diſ- 
cover their Intelligences, and to prevent 
their Undertakings, 


They not only obſery'd the Marches of 


their Enemies, but alſo all the Progreſ- 


ſes of their Neighbours ; and they were 
above all things curious either in dividing, 
or in counter-balancing by ſome. other 
Fay * powers chat ecame too able, 

able, 
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eople, who harden'd and 
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dable, or which put too great obſtacles to 
their” Canqueſts.,”” <4 5 | 

Therefore the Greeks were to blame 
for imagining, in the time of Polybius, that 
Rome aggrandiz'd herſelf rather by hazard, 
than by conduct: they were too fond of 
their own Nation, and too envious of 
thoſe People they ſaw rais'd above them: 
Or peradventure that ſeeing at a diſtance 
the Roman Empire to advance ſo quick- 
ly, without penetrating into the Councils 
which order'd the motions of that great 
Body, they attributed to chance, as the 
cuſtom of Men is, the Effects of what 
the Cauſes were not known to them. But 
Polybius, whoſe ſtrict familiarity with the 
Romans miade him get ſo far into the 
ſecret of Affairs, an —— to obſerve 
the Roman Polity during the Punick Wars, 
hath been more juſt and equitable than 
the other Greets; and hath ſeen, that the 
Conqueſts of Rome were the conſequence 
of well form'd Deſi guns. For he ſaw the 
Romans, in the midſt of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to have their Eyes every 
where round, even into Spain and Syria, 
to obſerve all that paſs'd there, to ad- 


vance regularly, and nearer and nearer ; 


to ſtrengthen before they enlarg'd them- 


ſelves not to be clogg'd with too many 
Affairs; to diſſemble for ſome time, and 


at a convenient opportunity to declare 
themſelves; to wait till Hannibal was 
conquer'd, then to diſarm Philip King of 
Macedon, who had favour'd him; after 

dof they 
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they had begun a buſineſs never to be 
weary, nor contented, till every thing was 
ended; therefore not to leave the Mace- 
donians a Moment. 

And when they had overcome them, 
by a publick Decree to reſtore to Greece, 
which had been ſo long captivated, that 
Liberty which they never dream*d- of; 
oy that means to ſcatter on one hand 

errour, and on the other a Veneration 
for their Name: All theſe are enough for 
any one to conclude, that the Romans 
never got the Conqueſt of the World by 
Puſting, but by Conduct.  — 

This is what Polybius ſaw in the time © 

of Rome's Progreſſes. Dion. Halicarnaſſeus, Dio. Hal. 
who wrote after the eſtabliſhment of the 4. Row. 
Empire, and in the time, of Auguſtus, * ** 
hath concluded the ſame thing, in reſum- 

ing from the. firſt Origine the antient In- 
ſtitutions of the Roman Common-Wealth, - 

ſo fit in their very nature to form a Peo- 

| 8 invincible, and made for Command. 

ou have ſeen enough of this to enter in- 
to the Sentiments of thoſe wiſe Hiſtorians, 
and to condemn Plutarch, who, being al- FIt. 55. 
ways too great a Lover of the Greets, at- . 5 755 
tributed alone to Fortune the Roman Great- , ot. 
noſe, and to Virtue alone that of Ale- Rom. 
xander. 


* 


But the more of deſign thoſe Hiſtorians 
diſcover in the Conqueſts of Rome, the 
more Injuſtice do they ſhew in them. That 
is a Vice inſeparable from the deſire of 
Dominion, which alſo for that reaſon is 

280 ; juſtly 
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juſtly condemn'd by the Rules of the Go- 
Jpel. Bur Philoſophy alone is ſufficient to 
make us underſtand that force is given us 
to keep our own Goods, but not to uſurp 
thoſe of ether Men Cirero harh confeſs'd 
it, and the Rules which he hach given for 


making War are a manifeſt condemnation 


the Romans conduct. 

*Tis true, they appear d pretty equitable 
at the: beginning of their Republic. It 
ſeen as if they themſelves were willing 
to moderate their warring kumour' by cir- 
cumſcribing it within the bounds which 
Equity aſſign'd. What i is there more — 
ble, and iow holy chan the Colle ege'of 
the Fæciaies, . Numa was the 


Dion. Hal. der of it, as Dion Hulicarnaſſeus affirms, or 


5 _ 


— — 


., Aneus Martius, as Titus Livius will have 
„it? That Council was ſer up to judge 
whether a War was juſt or no: Before the 


Senate propog'd" it, or the People reſoly'd 


on it, that Examen of Equity always pre- 
ceded. When tlie Tuſticeof the War was 
known; the Senate conſulted about the 
meaſures how they were to have it un- 
dertaken: But firſt of all they ſent in all 


Formalities to redemand of the Invader 


the chings he had unjuſtly raviſf'd, and 


8 115 hack not yet been able to- 


they never went to Extremities, till aſter 
they had try'd all theſe ways of Gentle- 

neſs: and Candour. A holy Inſtitution 
this, if ever there was one, and which may 


ſhame Chriſtians, in whom God. Mum that 


came into the World the Meſſenger of 
inſpire a 
due 
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due Charity and Peace. But what do 


Ggnify the beſt Inſtitutions, when at laft 
they degenerate into pure Ceremonies? 
The Charms of conquering, and of ab- 
ſolute command did ſoon corrupt in the 

Romans that Right which natural Equity 
had taught them. The Deliberations of 
the Fzcaales were only an uſeleſs Formality 
among them; and though they us'd to- 
wards their greateſt ies Acts of 
extraordinary Moderation and Clemency, 
yet Ambition no longer ſuffer*d Jatace to 
1 5p in their Councils. 

But their Injuſtices were ſo much the 

more dangerous, as they knew better how 
tao cover them under the ſpecious pretext 
of Equity, and as they infenfibly brought 
Kings and Nations under their Yoke, un- 
_ colour of protecting and defending 
em. 

Let us add alſo, that they: were cruel to 
thoſe who reſiſted them: Another quality 
pretty natural to Conquerors, who! know 

that Fear makes more than half to Con- 
queſts. But is Dominion to be had at that 
rate, and to command is that ſo pleaſing as 
to make Men purchaſe it by ſuch inhuman 
Actions? The Romans, to make every 
place afraid of them, affected to leave in 
their conquer'd Towns terrible Spectaeles 
of Cruelty, and to appear unmerciful to 

thoſe who would be forc'd, without fo fx 


2 as ng Kirigs, whom ins Polyb. 10. 
eder af. 


ter 
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ter they had carry'd them in Triumph 
loaden with Irons, and dragg'd by Cha- 
riots, as Slaves. | | 

- But if they were cruel and unjuſt for 


- conquering, yet they govern'd the ſub- 


du'd Nations with Moderation. They en- 


deavour'd to make the ſubjefted People 


ſenſible of their Government, and they 
believ*d that that was their beſt means to 


ſecure them their Conqueſts. The Senate 


kept ſhort the Governours, and did Juſtice 
to the People. That Aſſembly was look- 
ed on as the Afylum of the oppreſs'd ;-and 
the Abſtinence of their. Magiſtrates was 
the Admiration of the World, till ſome- 


time before thoſe Terrible Concuſſions 


and Violences broke in upon her from the 
Factions of her great Commanders, whoſe 
Ambition and Power became too great 
to leave her long a Republick. N24 
Sbe was not therefore of thoſe brutal and 
avaritious Conquerors, who were only 
2 of Pillage, or who eſtabliſh'd their 
omination upon the Ruin of vanquiſn'd 
Countries. The Romans made all. thoſe 
whom they conquer d, better, by cauſing 
Juſtice to flouriſh, then Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Arts and Sciences. 
*T was that which gave them the moſt 
flouriſhing, and the beſt eſtabliſh'd, as well 
as the moſt extenſive, Empire that ever 
was. From Eupbrates and Tanaus even to 
Hercules's Pillars and the Ailantict Sea, all 
Lands and Seas obey'd them: From the 


middle, 


FRI. 
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middle, and as it were the Center, of the 
Mediterranean Sea, they had all the extent 
of that Sea, and thereby a ready acceſs to 
any part of all the Kingdoms on each 
Coaſt, and 2 a free and eaſy 
Communication of their Empire. It is e- 
nough ſtill to aftoniſh one when he con- 
ſiders that the Nations which at this day 
make ſuch great and redoubted Kingdo 
all the Gauls, all Spain, Great. Britain al- 
moſt entirely, /lyricum even to the Dan- 
ube, Germany. to the Elbe, Africk to its 
frightful and impenetrable Deſarts, Greece, 
Tbracia,. Syria, Egypt, all the Kingdoms 
of Leſſer Aſia, and thoſe which, are ſhut 
up between the Euxine and the Caſpian 
Sea, and the reſt which poſſibly I may 
forget, or am not willing to mention, have 
been for many Ages but', Romau Pro- 
vinces. All the People of our World, even 
the moſt barbarous, have reſpected their 
Power, and the Romans eſtabliſh'd.in them 
almoſt every where, with their Empire, 
their Laws and their Polit y. 
'Tis a kind of a Prodigy, that in ſo vaſt 
an Empire, which reach'd over ſo, many 
Nations and Kingdoms, the People ſhould 
be ſo obedient, and that Revolis ſhould 
be ſo ſeldom. ... The Roman Polity had 
taken care of it by divers ways, which it 
will not be amiſs briefly to explain to your 
Highneſs. fot rel i 
The Roman Colonies, cſtabliſh'd on all 
fides in the Empire, wrought two admira- 
ble Effects: The one was to diſcharge the 
Par. 3,0, bs Gy 
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City of a great number of Citizens, and 
the moſt part of them poor; the other, to 
keep che principal Poſts, and, by degrees, 


to accuſtom ſtrange People to, the Roman 
Manners. | 


- Thoſe Coldnies which eye with them 
their Privileges, remain'd always attach'd 
to the Body of the Republick, and en 
* all the Roman Empire. 

* But, beſides Colonies, a great many 


Cities obtain'd for their Citizens the privy 


lege of Noman Citizens; and, being by 
their Intereſt united to the commanding 
People, they __ the neighbouring Cities 
in their 

It happen'd at laſt that all the Subjects 
of the Empire believ'ds themſelves Romans. 
The Honours of the Victorious People by 
Jirtle and little were communicated to the 
conquer d People; the Senate"was open to 
them; and they could aſpire even to the 
Empire. Thus, by the Noman Clemency, 
all the Nations were but as one People, 
and Rome was look'd on as the common 

ountry. © 
What Facility did not wat marvellous 
Union of all the People of the World, un- 
der one and the ſame Empire, bring to 
Navigation and Commerce. The Roman 
Alliance embrac'd all, and, excepting ſome 
Frontiers now and then -diſturb'd by their 
Neighbours, all the reſt of the Univerſe 
enjoy'd'a moſt profound Peace. Neither 
Greece, nor lefler Aja, nor Syria, nor E- 
25 nor, to conclude, ſcarce were any of 

4 other Provinces ever without _ 
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till under the Roman Empire; and it is 
eaſy to conceive, that ſo general a Com- 
merce of the Nations help'd to keep 
throughout the whole Body of the Empire 
Concord and Obedience. ; 
The Legions; poſted for the Guard of 
the Frontiers, by defending thoſe without, 
ſtrengthen' d choſe that were within. Twas 
not the Cuſtom of the Romans to have Ci- 
tadells in their Holds, nor to fortify their 
Frontiers, and I ſcarce find that that Care 
began, before Valentinian the firſt's time. 


Before then the Strength and Security of 


the Empire was ſolely plac'd in the Troops, 
which they diſpos'd in that manner, that 
they mutually aſſiſted each other. Now 
as it was order'd that they ſhould be al- 
ways encamp'd, the Cities were not in- 
commoded by it: and the Diſcipline did 
not ſuffer any of the Soldiers to diſperſe 
themſelves into the open Fields. By that 
means the Roman Armies difturb'd neither 
commerce nor tillage. Their Camps were 
to them in the nature of Cities, the differ- 
ence was chiefly this, that they were here 
in continual Exerciſe, their Diſcipline 


more ſevere, and their Command more 
reſolute. They were always ready for 


the leaſt Motion, and it was ſufficient, 
to keep the People in their Duty, to 
ſhew them only in the Vicmage that invin- 
ncible Militia. | 10 
But nothing ſo much maintained the 
Peace of the Empire, as the order of Ju- 
ſtice. The ancient Republick had eſta- 
bliſh'd it; the Emperors and the Sages 
45h P 2 had 
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had explain'd it upon the ſame 'Foundati- 
ons; all the People, even the moſt bar- 
barous, look'd on them with admiration ; 
and by that principally the Romans were 
judg'd worthy to be the Maſters of the 


World. Now if the Roman Laws have 


appear'd ſo ſacred, that their "Majeſty 
continues ſtill, notwithſtanding the ruin of 
the Empire; it was becauſe their 
Senſe, which is the Miſtreſs of human 
Life, was ſeen every where in them, and 
there was no where ſeen a more delicate 
and fairer Application of the Principles of 
natural Equity. ? 


But, (notwithſtanding all that Greatneſs 
of the Roman Name, notwithſtanding her 


profound Polity, and all the fine Inſtituti- 


ons of that famous Republick, ſhe yet car- 


ried in her own Breaſt the cauſe of her 
ruin, in the perpetual Jealouſy of the Peo 
ple againſt the Senate, or rather of the 
Plebeians againſt the Patricii. Romulus had 


| ſet up that Diſtinction. It is neceſſary 


Dion. Hal. 
2. 


for Kings to have perſons diſtinguiſn d, 
whom they ſhould engage to their Per- 
ſon by particular Reaſons, and by whom 
they ſnould govern the reſt of the People. 
Therefore did Romulus chuſe the Fatbers, 
of whom he form'd the Body of the Senate. 
They call'd them ſo, by reaſon of their 
Dignity, and their Age. And from them 
afterwards ſprung the Patrician Families. 
Now, whatſoever Authority Romulus had 
reſerv'd to the People, he had put the 


Plebeians in divers reſpects in a dependance 


on the Patricii; and that Subordination, 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to Royalty, had been preſerv'd 

not only under the Kings, but alſo in the 

Republick. It was always from the Patricii 

that the Senators were made: To the 

Patricii belong*d the Employments, Com- 

mands, Dignities, and even that of the 

Prieſthood: And the Fathers, who had 

been the Authors of Liberty, did not quit 

their Prerogatives. But Jealouſy was quick- 

ly rais'd between thoſe two Orders; For 1 | 

need not here ſpeak of the Roman Knights, ”_ 

a third Order, as being the Ballance between | 

the Patricii and the common People; theſe | 

eſpous'd ſometimes one ſide, and ſometimes 

another. It was therefore between thoſe 

two Orders that Jealouſy aroſe: It was 
rais'd upon divers occaſions, . but the chief 

cauſe of all, which kept it up, was their 

Love of Liberty. 7 ö 

The fundamental Maxim of the Re- 

publick was to look upon Liberty as a 

thing inſeparable from the Roman Name. 

A People bred up in that Mind; nay 
more, a People, who thought themſelves 
born for commanding other People, and 
whom Virgil for that reaſon ſo nobly calls 
a king-like People, would receive no Laws 
but from their own ſelves. _ | 

The Authority of the Senate was judg'd 
neceſſary for the moderating of publick | 
Councils, which, without that Tempera- . 
ture, would have been too tumultuous; 1 
but at the Bottom it was the Peoples Pro- 
vince to give commands, to make Laws, 
to decide Peace and War. A ae ear 
enjoy'd the moſt * Rights of Royal- 


3 ty 
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ty, in ſome manner were of the Temper 
of Kings. They were willing to receive 
_ Advices, but they would not be 
orc'd by the Senate. Whatſoever ſeem- 
ed too imperious, every thing that was 
too highly advanc'd; in a word, whatſo- 
ever wounded, or was likely to wound, that 
Equality which a free State requir'd, gave 
ſuſpicion to ſo nice and delicate'a People. 
The Love of Liberty, that of Glory and 
Conqueſts, made ſuch Spirits very diffi- 
cult to be manag'd, and 8 
Audacity, which made them attempt all 
things abroad, could not fail rs cauſe di- 
viſions at home among themſelves. 


Thus Rome, that was ſo jealous of her 


Liberty, through that Love of Liberty 
which was the Foundation of her Govern- 
ment, ſaw Diviſions ſpread through all 


the Orders, of which ſhe was compos'd. 


From thence aroſe thoſe furious Jealouſies 
between the Senate and People; between 
the Patrici and the Plebeians'® The one al- 
ledging always that Exceſs of Liberty 


, would at laſt deſtroy itſelf; and the others 


fearing juſt the contrary, that Authority, 
which in its own' nature was always for 
encreaſing, would at laſt degenerate into 
Tyranny. 7 2 2 a 1 472 O37; / 6 14 

Between thoſe two Extremes, a Peo- 
ple otherwiſe ſo grave and wiſe could find 
no Medium. The private Intereſts which 
made both Parties proceed à great deal 
farther than they ought in whatever they 
began for the publick „ ſuffer'd nei- 


ther of them t& be conducted by moderate 
v7 1 3 * E 


Councils. 
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Councils. The Ambitious and turbu- 
lent _ were ſtill ſtirring up Jealouſies, 
to make their own Advantages by them; 
and thoſe Jealouſies ſometimes more con- 
cealed, and otherwhile more declar'd, ac- 
cording to the times, but always ſtrong 
and violent at the Root, were at laſt the 
cauſe of that great Change that happen'd 
in the Time of Cz/ar, and the others that 
fyeceeded;” !“, n 


IT will be very eaſy to ſhew to your VII. 
Highneſs all the Cauſes of it, if, after you 7%: S. 
have throughly underſtood the Tem 7, 5668 f 
of the Romans and the Conſtitution of their Rome ex- 
Republick, you take care to obſerve ſome plain d. 
certain principal Accidents; which, al- 
tho? they happen'd at ſeveral diſtant times, P 

et, have a manifeſt Chain of Connexion 
in them. I will give you a collected Series 
of them for your greater Eaſe. 
Romulus, bred up in War, and reputed - 
the Son of Mars, built Rome, which he 
N with a Company of Shepherds, 
Slaves, Robbers,” Sc. who came to ſeek 
for Freedom and Impunity in the Aſylum 
he had laid open for alt Comers; ſome 
alſo came 'that were better qualify*d, and 
mbre chin * 
He bred up that People, wild in their 
Nature, to undertake all things by force, 
and by that means they got themſelves 
Wives, e r - ec 27.3 eee | 6-9 
By Degrees he eſtabliſh*'d Order, and 97%. Hat. "i 
reſtrained luxurious Minds by moſt ſacred 2. „ 
arg $0.4 GOIIES Daun, P 4 . #358 ; Laws, | 
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Laws, he began by Religion, which he 
look d on as the Foundation of all States. 
He made it as ſerious, aad grave, and as 
modeſt as the Darkneſs of Idolatry could 
then permit him. Strange Religions and 
Sacrifices, which were not eſtabliſh'l by 
the Roman Cuſtoms, were forbidden. After- 
wards that Law. was diſpens d with; but 
the Intention of Romulus was, that it ſhould 
be kept, and ſomething of it was always 
retain'd. 


He e but of all that number of 


Ke ge” People, the better ſort, to form the pub- 


lick Council, which he call'd the Senate: 


0 He made it to conſiſt of two hundred Se- 


nators, whoſe number was likewiſe after- 
wards augmented ; and from them came 
the noble F e that were call'd the 
1 

The Senate was to examine ie and propoſe 
all matters; ſome of them it regulated 
Soyeraignly with the King; but the moſt 


general were referr'd to e People, who 


decided them. 


Romulus, in an Aſſembly which he had 
call'd of all the People upon the Plain, at 


the Marſh Capreg, where upon a ſudden 
aroſe: a great Tempeſt, was cut to pieces 


by the Senators, who judg'd him too 
imperious; and. the delire of Indepen- 


* began then to appear in that Or- 
de. 


To appeaſe the People, who lov'd their 


Prince, and to give a great Idea of the 
Founder of that City, the Senators 92 


caim'd * the Gods had ſnatch'd 


op 
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up to Heaven, and caus'd Altars to be 
erected to him. - 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond King, in a 
long and profound. Peace, compleated the 
formation of their Manners, and the regu- 
lating of Religion upon the ſame Foun- 
dations which Romulus had laid. 
Tullus Hoſtilius by ſevere Rules eſta- 
/ bliſhed the Military Diſcipline, and the 
Laws of War, which his Succeſſor Ancus 
Martius accompanied with facred Cere- 
monies, thereby to render the, Militia more 
Sacred and Religious, 
After him Targuiy, the Antient, to make 
Creatures to himſelf, encreas'd the num- 
ber of the Senators to three Hundred, 
Where they continu'd fix'd for ſome Ages; 
and began the great Works which were to 
conduce to the Publick Weal. - 
Servius Tullius projected the ſetting up 
à Republick e the command of two 
annual Magiſtrates, which ſhould be choſen” 
by the People. 1 + Ihe 
In hatred to Targuin, the Proud, the 
Royalty was aboliſh'd with horrible Exe- 
crations againſt all thoſe who ſhould go 
about to re-eſtabliſh_it, and Brutus made 
the People to ſwear to keep themſelves e- 
ternally in their Liberty. | 


The Memoirs of Servius Tullius were 


- 


follow'd in that Change. The Conſuls, 

chaſen by the People among the Patrici, _ | 2 
were equall'd to Kings, excepting that s 
they were two, who had between them a re- 
gular turn of Commanding, and they 
chang d every Lear. 


* Calatinus 
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Collatinus, though named Conſul with 
Brutus, as having been with him the Au- 
thor of their Liberty ; though he was the 
Huſband of Lucretia, whoſe Death - had 
been the cauſe of the Revolution, and inter- 
eſſed more than all others to revenge the 
outrage. which ſhe receiv*d, yet, becauſe 
he was of the Royal Family, he became 
ſuſpected and was expell'd. ; 

Valerius, ſubſtituted in his place, at his 
return from an Expedition, wherein he had 
deliver'd his Country from the Veientes and 
the Etrurians, was ſuſpected by the Peo- 
= to affect Tyranny by reaſon of a Houſe 
e had cauſed to be built on an Eminence. 
He not only ceas'd from Building, but 
became ſo wholly popular, although a 
Patrician, as to make the Law which per- 
mitted Appeals to the People, and attri- 
buted, in ſome Caſes, to them Judgment 

of the laſt Reſort. is wg 
By that new Law the Conſular's Power 
was weaken'd in its Origin, and the Peo- 

ple enlarg'd their Rp. 6 
tolences executed for 


* 
. 


ple roſe\up againſt the Power of the Con- 


| fuls and Senate, and made that famous 


Retreat at the Mount Aventinus. - 
There was nothing but Liberty ſpoke of 
in. thoſe Aſſemblies, ” and the People of 


Dion. Hal Rome did not believe themſelves to be 


free, if they were not impower'd to op- 
poſe the Senate. They were forc'd to 
allow them particular Magiſtrates called 
the Tribunes of the People, which might = 
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aſſemble them,” and help them againſt the 


Authority of the Conſuls, either by Op- 


poſition, or Appeal. 

Thoſe Magiſtrates, to keep up their 
own Authority, were continually buzzing 
of Jealouſies, and creating Diviſions be- 


tween thoſe two Orders; and were ever 


flattering the People, by 2 that 
the Lands of the Conquer'd Countries, or 
the Price, that — by: be the product of 
their Sale, ſhould y divided among the 
Citizens. 

The Senate with great Zeal and Earneft- 
neſs perpetually oppos'd thoſe Laws that 
would be fo ruinous to the State, and 
would have the Price of thoſe Lands ad- 


| — 47 to be put into the publick oy | 


ke People ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
conducted by their ſeditious Magiſtrates, 
and yet had notwithſtanding ſo much Rea- 


ſon and Equity as to admire the Virtue of 


the great Men that refiſted them. 
Againſt thoſe domeſtick Diſſenſions the 
Senate found no better Remedy than to be 


continually raiſing Occaſions for foreign 


Wars. Theſe prevented thoſe Diviſions 
trom being puſh'd on to Extremities, and 
re. united thoſe Orders in the Defence of 
their Country. 

© Yer, whilſt Wars fuckoeded, and Con- 
queſts increas'd, ee nd were ſtill pe 
dale. | 


The two Parties wearied 15 he many 
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Diviſions which threatned the Ruin of the 


State, agreed to tho making of ſuch Laws 
3 
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as might be for the quiet of them both, 
and to eſtabliſh the Equality which ought 
to be in a free City. 

Each of the Orders pretended that the 
Eſtabliſhment of thoſe Laws bclonged to 
them. 

Jealouſy, increas d by thoſe Pretem ies 
made them to reſolve by common Conſent 
to ſend Commiſſioners into Greece to ſearen 
chere for the Inſtitutions of the Cities of 
that Country, and eſpecially for the Laws 
of Solon, which were the moſt popular. 
The Laws of the twelve Tables were eſta- 
bliſn'd, and the Decemviri, who digeſted 
them, were depriv'd of the Power which 
they abus d. 

Whilſt every thing appear d placid ad 


tranquile, and that ſuch equitable Laws 


ſeem'd eternally to eſtabliſh the publick 
Repoſe, Diſſenſions ſtarted up again by 
new Pretenſions of the People, who aſpir'd 
to Honours and to the Confulate, which 


till then were reſerved only to the firft 


Order. 
A Lane to Jet them into them was 
propounded. Rather than to have the 


- Confulate thus pull'd down, the Fathers con- 


ſented to the Creation: of three new Magi- 
ftrates, who ſhould have the Authority of 


Conſuls, under the Name of Military Tri- 


bunes, and the Banur were admitted to 
chat Honour. 

Being contented to have their Right e. e- 
ftabliſh'd; they us d moderately their Vi- 
ctory, and continu'd ſome while in giving 
that Command to the Patrici: only. 2 

ter 
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After long and various Diſputes they re- 
turn'd to the Conſulate, and by degrees 
the Honours became common between 
the two Orders, though the Patricii were 
| alen s the moſt conſider'd in the Elections. 
The Wars continu'd, and the Romans 
ſubjected, after five hundred Years, the 
Gauls Ciſalpines, their principal Enemies, 2h pref. 
and all Italy. Ep. 
Then began the Punict Wars and 
things went on ſo, that each of thoſe two 
jealous People believ'd they could not 
ſubſiſt but by the Ruin of the other. 
© Rome, ready to fall, was chiefly kept 
up, during her Misfortunes, by the Con- 
ſtancy and Wiſdom of the Senate. 
At laſt the Roman Patience got the bet- | 
ter; Hanibal was overcome, and Carthage ] 
ſubjog ated by Scipio Africanus. | 
| orious Rome enlarg'd herſelf prodi- 
iouſly, for two hundred Years, both by 
Sea and Land, and reduc'd all the World 
under her Power. 
- In thoſe times, and. after the Ruin of 
Carthage, the Offices, whoſe Dignity, as 
well as Profit, increagd with the 8 
were underhand furiouſly labour'd for. 
The ambitious Pretenders took care on- 
ly to cajole the People; and the Union 
of the Orders, held up by the Punick Wars, 
was broke into more than ever. The 
Gracchi put all things into Confuſion, 
and their ſeditious Propoſals, were the we 
ginning of all the Civil Wars, 


Theo 


if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Then began they to Arm, and by open 
force to act in the Aſſemblies of the Ro- 
man People, where before every one de- 
ſir'd only to carry it by ways legal and 
regular, and with Liberty of Opinions. 
| Yet the wiſe Conduct of the Senate, 
and the great Wars that then happen'd, 
moderated their Diſorders. 3 

Marius, a Plebeian, and a great Soldier, 
with his military Eloquence and ſediti- 
dus Harangues, wherewith he was con- 


tinually attacking the Pride of the Nobles, 


rous'd up the Peoples Jealouſies, and by 
that means rais'd himlelf to the greateſt 
n 
Fylla, a Partician, 
Head of the contraty 


de himſelf ar the 
arty, and became 


the Object of Marius's Jealouſy. 


Factions and Corruptions could do all 
things in Rome. The Love of their Coun- 
try, and deference, to their Laws, were 
quite extinguiſh'd therm. 

And, to compleat their Miſeries, the 
Wars of Aſia taught the Romans Luxury, 
and increas'd their Avarice. 3 

Then the Generals began to court their 
Soldiers, who till that time ſaw nothing 
by the Character of publick Authority in 
Fylla, in the War againſt Mibridates, 
let his Soldiers enrich themſelves, that he 
might the more eaſily gain them. 


Marius, on his fide, propos'd to his Aſ- 


ſociates the Shares of both Money and 
Lands. | | | 


By 


- yaw y \ ©: vr. 


\ 
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By theſe means being Maſters of their 


Troops, the one, under pretence of ſup- 
porting the Senate; and other, under 
the Name of the People, they made a moſt 
"a War even in the Heart of the City. 
The Party of Marius and of the Peo- 
le were utterly beaten, and Sylla made 
125 Abſolute, under the Name of 
lei 8d e 
8 He 1 mache moſt dreadful Slaaghters, and 
treated the People with Severity both in 
Deeds and Words, even in their lawful 
Aſſemblies. 
Yet, when more powerful and better eta 


bliſh'd than ever, he retreated to a private 


Life; but it was after he had ſhewn that 
the Romans could endure a Maſter. 
Pompey, whom Sylla had rais'd, ſuc- 


ceeded to a great part of his Power. He 


fatter'd ſorneritiies the People, and ſome- 
times the Senate to get himſelf eſtabliſt'd: 
But his Inclination and Intereſt at length 
fix d him to the latter. 

After his Conqueſt of the Pyrates, of 
Spain, and all the Eaſt, he became very 
2 with the People, and in the 

enate. 


Ceſar, who was refolv'd tobe; at leaſt, 


his equal, turn'd to the Peoples fide ; and, 
imitating in his Conſulate the moſt fediri- | 


ons Tribunes, he propos d, with the Divi- 
ſions of the Lands, the moſt popular Laws 
he could invent. 


The Conqueſt of the Gauls brought the 


Glory and Power of N to the higheſt 
Teſt.” | 
e ' © Pompey 
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ae and he were united through In- 
tereſt, and afterwards broke again thro? 
Jealouſy. The Civil War began to kindle. 
Pompey 27 5 — that his Name alone would 
carry all, and ſo neglected himſelf. Cæſar, 
actibe and diſcerning, obtain'd the Vico. 
and became Maſter of all. 


He made ſeveral Artempts to ſee whe- 


ther the Romans could be brought to bear 
the Name of Ning: But they only ſerv'd 
to make him odious. To increaſe the Run 


blick Hatred, the Senate decreed 


Hanours until then unheard of in Rome; 
then he was aſaſſinated in the full Senate 
as a Hrant. 

Anibony, his Creature, Who was Conſul 
at the time of his Death, ſtirr'd up the 


People againſt thoſe who had kilbd him, 


and endeavour'd to take his Advantage 
of thoſe Commotions, to uſurp the ſo- 


veraign Authority. Lepidus, who had al- 


ſo a Brea Command under Cæſar, endea- 


vour'd to keep it. At laſt young Ceſar, . 


about nineteen. Years.of Age, undertook 


to revenge the Death of his Father, and 


ſo. ſought all Opportunities to ſucceed to 


his Power. 


He knew how, for his own Innere © to 


make uſe of the Enemies of his Houſe, 
and even of his Competitors. 


His Father's Troops went over to him, 


being touch'd with the name of Cæſar 


and the prodigious Rewards which he pro- 


156 =_ fgnify*d nothin lo 
The Senate ſignify*d no any 
: : 5.5 


All things were done by Force, an 
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diers, who were at their Service that would 


. 
17 of * 


give them moſt, 


In that fatal Conjuncture the Triumvi - 


Tate deſtroy'd all thoſe whom Rome had 
bred up, that were of the greateſt Courage 
in oppoſition to Tyranny.” Cæſar and 
"Anthony defeated Brutus and Caſus: Li- 


berty expir'd with them. The Conquer- 


_ *ours, after they had got rid of weak Lepi- 
dus, made divers A en and divers 
Partages; where Cæſar, as being the more 
- "cunning, found always the way how to get 
"the better part, and ſo gain'd Nome into 
his Intereſts, and over-topp'd him, An- 
thony in vain undertook to relieve himſelf, 
and the Battel of Adtium brought the whole 
Empire under the Power of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
Ib being weary and exhauſted by ſo 
many Civil Wars, to get ſome Repoſe, 
was forc'd to renounce her Liberty. 
The Houſe of the Czſars fix d the Com- 


mand of the Armies under the name of 


Emperor, and exercis'd an abſolute Power. 
under the Cæſars being more care- 
ful to preſerve than to enlarge herſelf, 
found it work enough to repel the Barbari- 
ans, in their fierce attempts to get into the 
"Empire. + 
At the Death of Caligula, the Senate, 
then upon the point of re-ſtabliſhing Li- 
berty and the Conſular Power, were pre- 
vented by the Soldiers, who would have 
a perpetual Head, and that their Head 
ſhould be the Maſter. 
In the Revolts occaſion'd by the Vio- 
lences of Nero, every Army choſe an Em- 
Pax. II. 1 peror, 
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peror, and the Soldiers knew that they 
were Maſters enough to rel of the 
Fader 25 

They car '4.it ſo that they offer'd to 
ſl; it Feat to him that would give moſt 
for. it. With Obedience the Diſcipline was 
Joſt. "The good Princes endeavour'd, but 
in vain, to preſerve it, and. their Zeal to 
maintain the antient Rules Ee! the Ro 
Mlilitia, ſerv'd only to e them ta 
1 2B of the Soldiers. 18158 
12 he © Changes of Emperors, every Ar- 
my labouring to prefer their own, occa- 
ſion'd civil Wars, and horrid Maſlacres. . 

Thus. grew the Empire weak thro? the 
negle& of the Diſcipline, and ou 
_ deſtroy'd by the many inteſtine W 
In themidit of th e manifold rear Dit- 
orders, the Fear and the Majeſty of the 
Roman Name wax'd leſs and leb. The 
Parthians, tho formerly often times over- 
come, became now formidable on the Eaſt 
Tide, under the old Name of Perfians. The 
Northern Nations, who inhabited the cold 
and uncultivated Lands, drawn by the Beau - 
ty and Riches of thoſe of the Empire, were 
ever attempting to force their way into it. 

One ſingle Man was not ſufficient 
longer to ſuſtain the weight of the Empire, 
1 55 was ſo vaſt, and withal ſo ſtrongly 
attack ' d. 


The prodigious multitude of Wars, and 


the ——— of the Soldiers, who were re- 


ſolv'd to have Emperors and Cæſars to con- 


duct them, mage i it 1 to multiply 
© them, A | 
\ She 
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The Empire itſelf being look*d on as 
an hereditary Good, the Emperors were in 
courſe or naturally multiplied, from the 
| number of the Princes their Children. 
Marcus Aurelius aſſociated his Brother to 
the Empire. Severus made his two Sons 
Emperors; the neceſſity of Affairs oblig'd 
| Diocleſian to ſhare the Eaſt and the Weſt 
ö between himſelf and Maximian: Each of ö 
| them, being overcharged, reliev'd them- 
ſelves by electing two Cæſars. 
Thro' this multitude of Emperors and 


. Caeſars, and the exceſſive. Expenee, the 

State was ruin'd; the Body of the Empire 6 
> diſunited, and the civil Wars were multi- 

. Prey: 


Conſtantine, the Son of the Eupener, Con- 
- | Kants Cblorus, divided the Empire, as an 
þ Heritage, among: his Children: Poſterity 
- follow'd thoſe Examples, and ns Was 
— e ever after ſeen one Empire. 

4 The Sofineſs of Honorius, and aer of 
e value; III. Emperors of the W 5 
d brought the Ruin of all. | 


[= - Ttaly and Rome itſelf were diverſe” times 
e ſack'd, and became the yy of the Bar- 
t - barians. 
y : Ln the We * was in common.  » Africk 
's was poſſeſſed by the Vandals; Spain by 
y 1 8 Us eV; 1figoths; Gaul by the Franks; Spa. 
Britain by the Saxons; Rome, and Italy 
d too, by the Heruli, and afterwards by the 
= Oſtrogotbs. The Roman Emperors contented 
* 2 with the Eaſt, Aut the reſt, 
y even Rome and ſtaly, 


The Empire reſumes ſome Strength-un- 
le der Juſtinian by the Valour of Beliſarius 
Q 2 The 


406 


ing choſen 
founds the new Empire. 
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and Narſus. Rome, often taken and retaken 


fell at laſt to the Emperors. The Saracens, 


become powerful by the diviſions of their 
Neighbours, and by the careleſſneſs of the 
Emperors, took from them the greateſt 
part of the Eaſt, and ſo haraſs'd them on 
that ſide, that they no longer took care of 
Italy. The Lombards there poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the richeſt and moſt beautiful Pro- 
vinces. Rome, reduc'd to Extremity by their 
continual Attacks, and having no defence 


from her Emperors, who were become 


there contemptible by their Weakneſs, and 
odious by their Errors, was forc'd to throw 
herſelf into the arms of the French. Pepin, 
King of France, paſſes the Mountains, and 
ſubdues theLombards. Charlemain, his Son, 
at the requeſt of Pope Adrian, paſſes the 
Alps againſt Didier, King of the Lombard; 
here every thing bowed before him, Didier 
is deliver*d up, Charlemain made himſelf to 


| be crown'd, and took upon him the title of 


ming of the French and Lombards: and, in 
the Year * hundred of our Lord, be- 
Emperor by the Romans, he 


*Tis eaſy for you now to know the Cauſes 


of the Riſe and Fall of Rome. 


You ſee that that Kingdom founded 


upon War, and thereby naturally diſpos'd 


to encroach upon her Neighbours, had 
put all the World under her Yoke, and 


*d Polity and the Military Art up to 
Len Pp ry | P 


itch. 


e higheſt 


You ſee the Cauſes of the Diviſions of 
the Republick, and finally of its Fall, _ 


notwi 
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the Jealouſies of the Citizens; and thro* 
the Love of Liberty puſh'd on even to an 


inſupportable Exceſs and Nicety. 

It is likewiſe as eaſy for you to diſtinguiſh 
all the times of Rome, whether you pleaſe 
to conſider her in Berſelf, or whether you 
look upon her in relation to other people; 
you ſee the Changes which were to follow 
the diſpoſition of Affairs in each time. 

In berſelf you ſee her at the beginni 
in a Monarchical State, eſtabliſh'd I 
ing to her primitive Laws; afterwards in 


Liberty, then at laſt ſubjected again to the 


Monarchic Government, but by Force and 
Violence. 9 105 
*Tis eaſy for you to conceive after what 


manner the popular Eſtate was form'd, 


from the beginnings it had in the times of 
Royalty, and you will as plainly ſee how, 


in the time of Liberty, the foundations of 


the new Monarchy were by ſmall footſteps 
rais'd and eſtabliſh'd. 


For in the like manner, as you have ſeen 
the Project of a Republick laid, in the time of 
Monarchy, by Servius Tullius, who gave as it 
were the firſt reliſh of Liberty to the people 
of Rome; ſo have you alſo obſery'd that 
Fylla's Tyranny, —_ it was but very 

iſogver'd that Rome, 
ding her fierceneſs, was as ca- 


— and ſhort, 


pable of bearing the Yoke, as thoſe people 
whom ſhe kept under Servitude, _ 
To know what aperation thoſe furious 
ealouſies between the C Orgers ſucceſſively 


d, you need only to diſtinguiſh the vo 
times, which I have expreſsly mark'd out 
to you: The one, when the People were 


„ _ reftrain'd 


— 


—— 
* 
. 
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retain*d within certain bounds by the dans: 
gers they were in on every fide; and the 


other, when, having nothing more to fear 
from without, they abſolutely, without 


any reſerve, gave themſelves up to their 
Paſſions. 2 | N. fl N 982 0 
The eſſential Character of each of thoſs 
two times, is, that in the one the love of 
their Country and of their Laws, ſway*d- 
their Minds; and that; in the other, all 
was decided by Intereſt and Force. © 
From thence it happer'd alſo, that, at 
the former of thoſe two times, the Men of 
Command, who aſpir'd after Honours by 


legal ways, kept the Soldiers in, and faft 


Polyb. = 


eg. 41. 
Sg. 


to the Reptblick: Whereas in the other 
time, When Violence ruPd all, they only: 
thought how to manage chem to get them 
into-their Deſigns, in defiance of the Autho- 
rity of the Senate. = 
By that laſt ſort of Management War of 
neceſſity was brought into Rome: and becauſe 
in War, when Laws can ſignify little, Force 
only makes the Deciſion; it follows then, 
that the/ftrongeſt muſt be the Maſter, and 
by Conſequence that the Empire muſt fe- 
turn into the Power of one fingle Magi- 
Mae or: TONS 3 2 hare 
And every thing fo diſpos'd itſelf for 
this great Change, that Polybius, who liv'd' 
in the moſt flouriſhing time of the Repub- 
lick, foreſaw by the diſpoſition only of af. 


© 


fairs, chat the Eſtate of Nome would at 
length return into Monarchy,” 1 

The reaſon of that change was, becauſe 
the diviſions between the Orders could not 
be quell'd by the Romans, without the Au. 
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thority of an ab/olute Maſter ; and, on the 
other hand, Liberty was a Thing too much 
doated on to be ever voluntarily abandon- 
ed. It was neceffary therefore by little and 
little to weaken it upon ſpecious Pretexts, 
and ſo by that means make it capable of 
being ruin'd by open Force. 

Craft and Delufion, as Ariſtotle has ob- 
fer vd, muſt begin by flattering the People, 
os muſt naturally be follow. d dy Vio- 

ence. 2 

But from thence they muſt fall into an- 
other, the greateſt, Evil, the Power of the 
Soldiers, a ilchief never to be warded off 
in ſuch a State, * 

In fine, that Monarchy, which the Ceſars 
form'd, being rais'd by Arms, it was 
neceſſary it ſhould be all Military; and 
therefore it was eſtabliſn'd under the name 
of Emperor, a proper Title, and natural 
5 for commanding of 1 NN 

_Hereby 7 You. may ſee; that as FA Re- 

ublick” had irs die weak ſide, that 


to ſay, Jealouſy between the People and 
the Senate: So likewiſe had the Mo- 
tn of the 5 75 its 1 8 and that 


had made chem. 
For it was pom ble that (ts Soldiers, 


' 
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Militia: That, when it was ſubjected and 
fix d to the Senate, and yan of Rome; 
that, when it was fix d to the Generals only; 
that, when it was rais d to the abſolute Power 
under the military Title of Emperors; that, 
when being in a manner the Miſtreſs of 
her own Emperors, whom | ſhe created, 
ſhe made them, and unmade-them, as ſhe 
had a Mind, And from thence happen'd 
the outragious Seditions, the, Diſorders, 
and the Wars which you have ſeen; from 
thence, in a word, came the ruin of the 
Militia too with that of che Empire. 
Such were the remarkable Times, which 
the Changes of the State of Rome, conſi- 
der'd in ber/elf, make the more obſervable 
to us. Thoſe, which diſcover them to us in 
res to otber People, are as eaſily diſcerni- 
E 8 


There was a Tine, when ſhe fought a- 
gainſt her Eguals, and when ſhe was in 
danger. It Jaſted a little above Five hun- 
dre*d Years, and ended with the Ruin of 
the Gauls in Italh, and of the Empire of 
the Carthaginians. - «+ FR 
A Time, when ſhe fought, and, being 
ſuperior, was without danger, how great 
ſoever the Wars were that ſhe undertook; 
It laſted t*po hundred Years, and came down 
as far as the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire 
of the Cæſars, bs | 
_ ATime, when ſhe kept up her Empire and 
Maj y. It laſted four hundred Years, and 
ended in the Reign of Theodoſius, the Great. 

And in a word, A Time, when the Emy 
Pre, being wounded on all Parts, fell * 
= "2 A 7 


* 
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little and little. That Eſtate, which laſted 
alſo Three hundred Years, began in the 
Children of Theodoſius, and ended at laſt 
in Cbarlemain. | „ 
I am not ignorant that your Highneſs 
might add to the cauſes of the ruin of Rome, 
many particular Accidents. The Severities 
of the Creditors towards their Debtors 
ſtirr*d up very great and frequent Seditions 
and Tumults. The prodigious number of 
Gladiators and Slaves, wherewith Rome 
and Italy were over-charg'd, caus'd many 
horrible Violences, and alſo bloody Wars. 
Rome, being * ſpent with ſo many Civil 
and foreign Wars, made ſo many new Citi- 
zens, either out of Faction, or unjuſt preju- 
dices, that ſne could ſcarce know herſelf a- 3 
midſt that vaſt number of Strangers, whom 
ſhe had naturaliz d. The Senate was fill'd 
with Barbarians; the Roman Blood was no 
longer pure; nor was the love of their Coun- 
try, by which Rome was rais'd above all the 
People in the World, any longer natural to 
thoſe Citizens that came from abroad, and 
the reſt were ſpoil'd by the Mixture. Partia- 
lities abounded with that monſtrous Mul- | 
tiplicity of new Citizens, and the turbulent 
Spirits there found out new ways to em- 
broil and ruin her. "TH 


' 


In the mean while the number of the 
Poor increag'd without end, through the 
Luxury, Debauches, and Idleneſs, that was 
encourag d. Thoſe, who ſaw themſelves 
ruin'd, had no refuge but in Seditions, and, 
in er caſe, they were little concern'd,fince 


ſhould be deſtroy'd with * 
ou 


that 
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Youkriow whatcaus'dC atalin?sConſpiracy- 
The Graj:dees, who were ambitious, and the 
miſerable; who had nothing to loſe, were 
ever wanting a Change, Thoſe two ſorts 
= Citizens | prevail'd in Rome; and the 
rcen'd State, which alone holds all 
lance in popular States, being the 
rebel. the Republick muſt of necellity 
fall.” | 
To chat alſo may be added che particular 


Tempet and Genius of thoſe who were the 


cauſe of thoſe great Commotions: I mean 
the Gyaccbi, 2 Sylla, Pompey, Fu- 
aus Caeſar, Anthony, and Auguſtus, I have . 
obſerv*d ſomething of them, but I apply d 
myſelf chiefly to diſcover to you the uni- 
25 cauſes, and the true root of the Exil; 
that is to ſay, that 7ealouſy between — 


two Orders, of which it was very requiſite 


you, ſhould conſider all the Conſequences. 
But your Hgbneß may pleaſe to remem- 

ber, thatthatlongChain of particular Cauſes, 
which make and unmake Empires, depen 

upon the ſeeret Orders and Decrees of the 
Divine Providence. God, that ſitteth in 
che higheſt Heavens, holds the Reins of all 
the ingdoms. | "He hath all Hearts in his 
Hands; ſometimes he reſtrains the Paſſi- 
ons ; ſometimes again he'fets' them looſe 
at full ra age, and by that he ſtirs up all Man- 
kind. er to make Conquerors? 
He cauſes a Dread to march before them, 


and at the ſame time inſpires them and thei” 2 
Soldiers with an invinctble Boldneſs. Is he 
— 5 to make Legiſlators? he ſends them 
Spirit of Wiſdom and Foreſight, = | 
cauies 
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cauſes them to prevent the Evils which 
threaten the State, and to lay the Foundati- 
ons of publick Tranquility. He knows that 
humane Wiſdom is always ſhort in ſome 
place; he enliglitens-it, he opens the Eyes 
of the Underſtanding: at other times he a- 
bandons them to their own Ignorances; he 
blinds the Judgment, he precipitates it, and 
confounds it with itſelf: Human Wiſdom 


zs perplex d and embaraſs d in its own Sub- 


tilties; and its own Precautions are ſo many 
Snares to it. God by theſe means exerciſes 
his fearful Judgments, according to the 
Rales of His Juſtice, which are always in- 
fallible; *Tis be, that prepares Effects in the 
moſt diſtant Cauſes, and who ſtrikes thoſe 
fatal Blows, that reach ſo far. When he is 
| Pleag'd to let go the latter, and to over- 
turn Empires, every thing is weak and 
= ular in their Councils. 5 8 
o wiſe, - ſtaggering, reeling, 
l were Pare 5 — * Lord 
hath . ſhed the Spirit of Dizzineſs and 
Confuſion in all her Councils: She no 
longer knows what. ſhe does, ſhe is loſt 
to herſelf. But, that Men may not here- 
in be deceiv'd, God re-unites, when he 
ſeeth good, the ſtraggling Senſes; and he 
that inſulted over the Blindneſs of others, 
falls himſelf into more Egyptian Darkneſs, 
and often times without any thing elſe, to 
confound his Senſe and Underſtanding, 
than his too long Proſperitie. 
Thus it is that God reigneth over all 
cople. Let us no longer talk of Chance 
or Fortune, or ſpeak of it only as a Name 
A where: 


— 
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15. 


wherewith we conceal our Ignorance. That, 
which is Chance in reſpect of our uncertain 
Councils, is a concerted Deſign in a higher 
Council]; that is to ſay, in that eternal Coun- 
cil, which circumſcribes all Cauſes and all 
Effects in one and the ſame Order. Thus 
all concurs to the ſame end, and it is for 
want of underſtanding this, the grandCauſe 
of all, that we think we find ſo much of 
Chance, or of Irregularity, in particular 
Accidents and Emergencies. „ i 
By that is verify'd the Saying of the 
— only Po- 
tentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
Bleſſed, whoſe Repoſe is unalterable z who 
ſeeth every thing to * without chang- 
ing himſelf, and who makes all Changes by 
an immutable Council; who gives, and who 
takes away, Power; who transfers it from 
one Man to another, from one Houſe to 


another, from one People to another, to 


ſnew that they have it only by way of 
Loan, and that it is he alone, in whom it 
naturally reſides. : 
Wherefore all Governors find themſelves 
the Subjects of a greater Power. They act 
more or leſs than they think for, and their 
Councils have ever more had unforeſeen 
Effects. | | 
They neither are Maſters of the Diſpoſi- 
tions which Ages F have made in their 
Affairs, nor can they foreſee what Courſe 


the times to come will take, ſo far are 

they from being able to force it. He alone 

holds all things in his Hands, who knows 

the Name of that which is, and rar 
; 5 will 


| | / 
#0UNIVERSAL HISTORY. :2rs 
which is not yet, who preſides at all times, | 
and anticipates all Councils. 1 
Alexander little _—_ he labour'd for 
his Captains, nor that he ruin'd his Houſe 
when he gain'd his Conqueſt, When Brutus 
animated the Romans with ſuch an ex- 
ceſſive Love of Liberty, he as little thought 
he was caſting into their Minds the Prin- 
ciple of that unbridled and maſterleſsLicex- 
tiouſneſs, by which the Tyranny he deſign'd 
to deſtroy, was one day to be re-eſtabliſh'd 
with greater Severity than under the Tar- 
quins, When the Cæſars flatter d the Sol- 
-  diers, they had no ou of giving Maſters 
to their Succeſſors and to the Empire. In 
a word, there is no human Power but 
what, do what it can, ſerves for other De- 
| figns than it aims at at preſent. God alone 
knows how to bring about all things ac- 
cording = his own y ill. N. every 
thing is ſurpriſing, if we only look to par- 
ticular Cauſes, and yet nevertheleſs every 4 
f on in an orderly manner. This 8. 
Diſcourſe makes you ſee it clearly, and, 
not to ſpeak of other Empires, you ſee by 
how many unforeſeen Councils, but yet 
always connected in themſelves, the For- 
tune of Rome hath been carried on from 
Romulus down to Charlemain. 
Your Highneſs might perhaps have 
thought I ſhauld have told you ſomewhat 
more of yout own Country, and of Charle- 
main, who was the Founder of the new. 
Empire. But, beſides that bis Hiftory makes 
a part of that of France, which you yourſelf | 
have already ſo far proceeded in and 8 5 


* 
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J ſhall reſerve that to another Diſcourſes 
wherein I ſhall be neceſſarily oblig'd to 
ſpeak to you of France, and of that Con- 
queror, who being equal in Valour to 
| thoſs which Antiquity hath the moſt boaſt- 
ed of, doth yet exceed them in Piety, in 
. Wiſdom, and in Juſtice. | } 
That ſame Diſcourſe ſhall diſcover to 
you the Cauſes of the wonderful Succeſſes 
of Mabomet and his Succeſſors. That Em- 
pire, which began Two hundred Years be- 
fore Charlemain, may find its pl ace in that 
Diſcourle ; 31 thought: it would be much 
better to ſhew you, in one continuꝰd 1 
its Beginning and its Declenſion. 
So that I have no more to tell you in \his 
firſt: Part of my . e cages Lou 


Ss will next obſerve the Prog of Rekei 3 | 
and that of che 1 Empires down to | 
Cbarlemain. 


Here you will ſee almoſt all fall of 

themſelves, and Religion only ſupport it- 

8 ki ſelf by its own Strength, and will 'cafi 

then diſcern what is -ſo/id Grandure, 

bs | nene 
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